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PERSONAL 
XCLUSIVE Country Home offered gentleman 
in Historical Manor House. Near Conway 
Valley. Rough shooting, dogs welcomed. Best 
farm produce.—PENNANT HALL, Eg'wys, Bach, 
Tal-y-Cafn, North Wales. 
ENYA. If you think of settling in Kenya 
communicate with us, giving details of your 
requirements. The Highlands are healthy and 
offer Residential Farm Lands, Big Game and Bird 
Shooting, Polo and Fishing. Excellent bathing 
and surfing at the coast. References: National 
Bank of India Ltd., Bishopsgate, E.C.; Standard 
Bank of South Africa Ltd., 10, Clements Lane, 
E.C.; The East Africa Offices, Grand Buildings, 
E.C.; Barclays Bank (D. C. & O.), Circus Place, 
Trafalgar Square, W.C.2. Over 30 years’ residence 
in the Colony.—WHEELOCK & COATES, Box 863, 
Nairobi, Kenya. 
USIC in Home or Village. 3': Violins (one 
English 1850, one Italian old, one damaged, 
one child’s), Viola (French 1750), ’Cello (Dutch 
old), with bows and cases. Fine old Schiedmayer 
Grand Piano. Collection Solos, Duos, Piano and 
String Trios and Quartettes. Stands. Price £350. 
No dealers. Would follow to help form new Group 
if mutually agreeable.—Box 337. 
ATHER requires for his public schoolboy son 
aged 14'. a fortnight in August at gentleman’s 
farm where up-to-date methods are employed in 
order to get practical experience. Highest refer- 
ences given and required.—Box 411. 
UMMER HOLIDAYS. Wanted, post as Holiday 
Governess or Companion.—Box 439. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
NTIQUES AND WORKS OF ART. Private 
owners wishing to dispose of above are invited 
to write particulars to WILFRED GOSLING, 
F.V.I. (Member of the British Antique Dealers 
Association), The Spinning Wheel, Farnham 6342, 
Surrey, who is prepared to call by appointment 
and offer the highest price possible for genuine 
pieces. 
ROOKLANDS OF BOND STREET will be 
pleased to receive particulars of Cars of 
Individuality for disposal.—103, New Bond Street, 
W.1. Mayfair 8351/6. 
OKE FINES (Breeze) for steam and central 
heating, 23/- ton at works 5-ton trucks any 
station.—Box 84, HANNAFORDS, 69, Fleet Street, 
London, E.C.4. 
STATE MACHINERY, Motor Mowers, Scythes, 
Garden Tractors, etc., new or reconditioned. 
Sales. Also bought for repair.—Write, FARM- 
FITTERS, LTD., Gt. Missenden, Bucks. 
OLD, Silver, Diamonds, Jewellery, converted 
into cash NOW while prices are high. Regis- 
tered Parcels receive same attention as personal 
transactions.—HARRODS, LTD., London, S.W.1. 
Sloane 1234. 
AMPSHADES in stock or made to order in all 
materials. Vases adapted for lamp standards. 
MYERS & ARMITAGE. 18, Thackeray Street, 
Kensington Square, W.8. Tel.: Western 8779. 
OTHS in furs, clothes, carpets and furniture 
can be effectively prevented. ‘*‘Danemark”’ 
brand Moth Spray (with D.D.T. Geigy), 1 pint 4/- 
post free from RICHARDSON & STARLING, 
LTD., Winchester, makers of Wykamol for Death 
Watch Beetles. 
PICTURE PRESERVATION has been diligently 
studied, and many valuable WORKS OF ART 
successfully RESTORED to their former bril- 
liance through competent treatment by J. W. 
MORLEY ANSELL, 29, Cold Bath Road, Harro- 
gate. 
ORTRAITS painted from photographs, com- 
pletely lifelike. Apply specimen brochure. 
Reasonable charge; approval.—Box 16. 
ABBIT SKINS, etc., cured, made up, repairs. 
—C. L. GORDON, High Wycombe, Bucks. 
Tel.: High Wycombe 1248. 
ARING & GILLOW now offer special facilities 
for the repair and adaptation of customers’ 
own carpets and curtains.—Oxford Street, W.1. 
west OF ENGLAND. Public please remem- 
ber that BRUFORD’S OF EXETER, Gold- 
smiths and Silversmiths, will value or purchase 
for cash Jewels and Silver. Ancient or Modern. 
Call by appointment. ’Phone: Exeter 54901. 
ILLIAM OGDEN, Court Jeweller, 13, Bruton 
Street, Berkeley Square, W.1, offers expert 
advice on the Buying, Selling and Valuation of 
FINE JEWELS. One of the World’s Greatest 
Authorities. Mayfair 2511-2512. 
EDUCATIONAL 
RS. TORKINGTON, Principal of Croft House 
School, Shillingstone, Dorset, has bought 
The Grange, Shillingstone, for a Senior House, 
and is opening in September a Residential 
Gardening Department for girls of 16 years and 
over. A trained expert will lecture and give 
practical instruction in all forms of gardening 
and garden management. As there will be a 
limited number of students in each course, early 
application is advised.—For fees and other details 
please write, THE SECRETARY, Croft House 
School, Shillingstone, Dorset. 


FOR SALE 

NTIQUE FIRE BACK with large dogs and 

large electric fire with logs and curb to 
match. All complete from an original Adam 
building. Can be seen by appointment.—JESSUP, 
Temple Bar 1074. 

EAUTIFUL American Clothes for sale. Model 

Coats, Costumes, Dresses, Blouses, Hats. 
34in., 28in., 37in. Shoes, size 5. All as new. Seen 
London.—Box 425. 

ROWNING automatic Rifle. *22, £12/12/-. Men’s 

Cavalry twill Jodhpurs, waist 34in. and size 9. 
Jockey Boots, £1010'-.—SUTTON, 2 Lion Gate, 
Hampton Court. 

VERSHARP U.S.A. l4ct. gold model stream- 

line Fountain Pen, £10. Ditto Auto Ejector 
Pencil, £8. Gent's Wrist Watch, water and shock- 
proof, luminous, sweep centre seconds hand, 
multi jewel, £22. Waterman Fountain Pen Desk 
Set, complete, £15. Ronson Pocket Lighter, £5. 
Automatic Table Lighter, £9. Rolls Razor de 
luxe, complete, £6. Zip Leather Despatch Case, 
£9. Shooting Stick, £9. Writing Attache Case, 
hide, fully fitted, 16 in. x 10 in. x 14 in., £15. All 
new or as new, superior, perfect, guaranteed.— 
B. W. THOMAS, 40, Kensington Park Gardens, 
London, W.11. 
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CLASSIFIED ANNOUNCEMENTS 


FOR SALE 
Je xQUisitE real silk Tulle Ball Frock, bottle 
green, lined real satin, shoulder straps, 
hand-made silk and velvet flowers which cascade 
down frock. Original price 60 Guineas, well- 
known model house. Also real Velvet Burnous 
Cloak, same colour, shot wine, with hood, lined 
throughout real crepe-de-chine. Original price 
30 guineas; both worn once: perfect condition. 
—MRS. R. H. TWINING. Telephone before 12.30 
p.m.: Western 1320. 
AULTY TELEPHONE WIRE. CHEAPER 
THAN STRING! Insulated, waterproof: 
suitable for fencing, packing, horticulture, etc. 
55/- (carriage paid) per mile coil; immediate 
delivery. Sample against stamp.—Write, Dept. 6, 
c/o STREETS, 110, Old Bond Street, E.C.2. 
ISHING TACKLE IS SCARCE. We have more 
than most. All of dependable quality. 3 yd. 
Casts. Trout silkworm gut, taper, 36; level, 3-; 
Nylon taper, 3/-; level 2/6; salmon, silkworm, 
6/5, 8/6, 5/5, 10/6, 4/5, 12/6, 3/5, 15/6, 2/5, 17/6; Nylon, 
6/5, 5/-, 55, 5/6, 45, 6 -, 35, 66, 25, 7/-. 3 in. Osrel 
dry fiy Reel, pre-war quality, 70/-. Send for illus- 
trated Book of Flies, free.—OGDEN SMITHS, 
LTD., 62, St. James’s Street, Piccadilly, London, 
S.W.1. Telephone: Regent 2612. 
OLD HUNTER STOP WATCH, centre 
seconds, 18ct. case: going condition. £25. 
16ft. Salmon Fly Rod, £310-. 16 ft. 6in. Salmon 
Fly Rod, 2 top and middle joints, £4. Spinning 
Rod, 4ft. with fly top extra; snake rings £4110 -; 
all green heart. ; 3in. winch, 30-; 3!4,in. winch, 
35/-. Malloch spinning winch, 3in., £22'-. Salmon 
Bag, £1. Spinning Tackle; list.—Box 415. 
ARRIS TWEEDS.—Any length cut. Patterns 
free.—Apply, BORLAND, Tweed Distributors, 
Stornoway, Isle of Lewis. 
EADSTONES, RECUMBENT STONES, 
CROSSES, MEMORIAL TABLETS, etc., 
designed by well-known Sculptors for erection in 
any part. Incised Roman lettering. Sketch 
designs prepared free. Illustrated Book on 
Memorials, 76 post free, or on loan from the 
Secretary, SCULPTURED MEMORIALS, 67, 
Ebury Street, London, S.W.1. Tel.: Sloane 6549. 
AHOGANY TWIN BEDROOM SUITE. Reserve 
£200. Baby’s Cot, £2. Toddler's Cot, £4.— 
RICHARDSON, ** Tor,’’ Hawks Hill, Leatherhead. 
O COUPONS. Lovely quality Velour Coat, 
lined silk, light camel; latest model; size W: 
unworn. 16 Gns.—Box 427. 
LD SPORTING PAINTINGS AND PRINTS, 
also ‘‘Mint State’’ specimens, **Baxter,’’ and 
**Le Blond Oval’ prints for disposal. Special 
subjects located free of charge.—J. W. MORLEY 
ANSELL, Picture Restorer, Print Seller, and 
Dealer in Works of Art, 29, Cold Bath Road, 
Harrogate. 
RNAMENTAL ARTS, Japan (Audsley). Pair 
celadon, ormolu vases (usuable as lamps), 
Seen Bournemouth. Offers ?—Box 428. 
ERMIT-FREE TRACTOR TRAILER AXLES 
complete; Twin Rubber Cushion Tyres, large 
3 in. diam.; Timken Roller Bearings, grease- 
contained hubs, 3/4-ton capacity. Surplus 
Government stores.—Apply, TALBOT PLOUGH 
CO., Port Talbot, S. Wales. 
UBLIC SCHOOLS. Seventy original Etchings 
by Chas. H. Clark at £1/1/- each. These make 
ideal gifts. Signed proofs sent on approval by 
the artist.—15, Moorland Avenue, Crosby, Liver- 
pool 23. Great Crosby 4174. 
ATER-DIVINING. OASIS Pocket Divining 
Rod, anyone can use it, 10-; ditto super- 
sensitive pattern, 21-. Four Essays on Water- 
divining, 6/- the set.—ARTS, Belcombe House 
Bradford-on-Avon, Wilts. 
GARDENING 
ARDEN NETS. Best selected, bird-proof, 
25 x 4 yds., 20/-; 25 x 6, 30/-; 25 x 8, 40/-: 50 x 4, 
40/-; carriage paid.—From W. GOULDLY, Kessing- 
land, Lowestoft, Suffolk. 
ARDEN PLANNING. Design and supervision 
of gardens old and new; by E. N. COWELL, 
8.Sc., IL.A., Swanley Dip. Hort., 1, Boswell 
Road, Sutton Coldfield. 
ARDENS DESIGNED AND CONSTRUCTED. 
Sherwood Cup, Chelsea Show, 1927. Note new 
address. -GEORGE G. WHITELEGG (of Chisle- 
hurst), Nurseries, KNOCKHOLT, KENT. 
YNORGANIT. The Organic Soil Dressing 
which supplies abundant humus to the soil. 
Replaces Stable Manure and ensures the best 
results from future applications of fertilisers in 
the garden and on the farm. Large bag 106, 
3 large bags for £1110/-. Reduced prices for bulk 
orders for farm purposes or large areas; prompt 
delivery.—Further particulars from: CORNISH 
MANURES, LTD., Alexandra Dock, King’s Lynn. 
OTOR;MOWER SPECIALISTS. Repairs by 
skilled staff. Mowers bought and exchanged. 
—DALE JONES & CO., 81 (P), Little Albany 
Street, London, N.W.1. 
TRAWSON GARDEN FRAMES. A few for 
sale. Order early. Write for List. C.L.46.— 
G. F. STRAWSON & SON, Horley, Surrey. 
EGETABLE and Flower Seeds of Quality. We 
do the experimenting, not you!—W. J. UNWIN, 
LTD., Seedsmen, Histon, Cambs. 


ara LIVESTOCK 
DORABLE White Pekingese Puppies, flat 
faces, black points, low to ground. Excellent 
pedigree. From 15gns. Also coloured Puppies.— 
MRS. E. THORP, 1, The Croft, Rayners Lane, 
Pinner. ’Phone: Pinner 4371. 
OOD HOME wanted for healthy handsome 
standard Poodle Dog, born 18.3.45. Nominal 
price only, owing to faulty teeth.—_SNELGROVE, 
Great Baynden, Horsmonden, Kent. 
IEUT-COL. N. S. BROCKLEBANK has Chil- 
dren’s Ponies for sale of all types suitable for 
jumping, show, hunting or hacking, 12.2-14.2.— 
Wynders Starles, Streatley, Berks. ’Phone: 
Goring 157. 
OULTRY HOUSES. Please send for details of 
the BLACKNELL ‘‘ALL PURPOSE” to H. and 
H. BLACKNELL, Union St., Farnborough, Hants. 
WANTED. well-bred Blue Roan Spaniel Dog for 
a companion, age 4 to 6 months.—PRICE, 
Doxey House, Beeston, Nottingham. 








2/- per line (min. 3 lines) Box Fee 1/6 


HOTELS AND GUESTS 

N ATTRACTIVE HOLIDAY in beautiful West 

Wight. THE OSBORNE PRIVATE HOTEL, 
Freshwater Bay, Isle of Wight, offers hospitality. 
bathing, boating, fishing, golf and excellent food, 
Garage. Terms from 5 to 6': gns. per week. 
Tel.: Freshwater 236. 

EAUTY OF LIVING: in 16th-century Manor. 

Lovely rooms and bathrooms; central heat. 
Cotswold surroundings, games and swimming; 
Danish-French-English dishes in ancient dining 
hall; attentive host.—WESTON MANOR, Weston- 
on-the-Green, Oxon. Bletchington 60. 

EACON HOUSE HOTEL, Undercliff, St. 

Leonards-on-Sea. Sunny, sheltered position 
on front. Shops 1 min., station 5 mins., good golf 
near. Medicinal and Turkish baths. H. and c. in 
all bedrooms. Special winter term. Oct.-March, 
4'.-5'. gns. Tel.: Hastings 1174. 

HATEAU BELLEVUE, Totnes, S. Devon. 

Famous for fine French food. 'Twixt Torbay 
and Dartmoor. Swimming pool, fishing, dancing; 
tennis, riding. —MANAGING DIRECTOR, Graham 
Lyon (of Autocheques). Telephone: Totnes 2152. 

ORNISH RIVIERA, PERRANPORTH, 

THE DROSKYN CASTLE HOTEL 
On the edge of the sea. 

Always Good Food. Bedrooms with bathroom. 
Licensed. Perranporth 2213. 
[FDPOVE HOTEL, Singleton, Chichester. Exclu- 

sive 


Country House Hotel, in beautiful old - 


world village near Goodwood. Excellent food; 
pleasant walks; golfing, riding.—Tel.: Singleton 
225. 

ASTBOURNE. 

SEAVIEW HOTEL 

On the Front and in the front rank. Famous for 
its food, comfort and courtesy. Inquiries will 
have the personal attention of our Manageress, 
Miss Finlayson. Tel.: Eastbourne 470 (3 lines). 

ISHING. GRIFFIN HOTEL, March, Cambs. 

Very comfortable accommodation from 5 gns. 
weekly. Facilities good coarse fishing three 
important rivers. Also near Norfolk Coast. 

EW GUESTS. Quiet holiday Country House; 

charming scenery.—Willsden House, Rhiwbina 
Hill, Cardiff. 

LORIOUS COTSWOLDS. Langston Arms 

Hotel, Kingham, Oxon. Modern, comfortable 
and excellent centre. Tel.: Kingham 209. 
H4YTOR (nr. Newton Abbot) Moorland Hotel. 

Facing south, with pleasant gardens on edge 
of Dartmoor. Riding stables adjoin. Tel. No.: 
Haytor 207. TRUST HOUSES LIMITED. 

UST OPENED. BLACKLAKE HOTEL, near 
©” Tilford, Farnham. Barrie’s old home in 
charming grounds among Surrey pines. Personal 
attention by resident proprietor. Hot and cold 
in all rooms. 

EE BAY HOTEL, Lee, Devon, situated in 

beautiful and secluded valley by the sea. 
Fully licensed. Vacancies late September to 
January ist only.—JOHN HAMILTON, Pro- 
prietor. Ilfracombe 60. 

ONDON, WILTON HOTEL, 
WILTON ROAD, VICTORIA, S.W.1 
Central for all parts of London. Room, bath and 
breakfast from 136. Opposite Victoria Station 
and near Horticultural Hall. Victoria 202678. 
LONDON. WESTMINSTER 

ST. ERMIN’S 

ST. JAMES’S PARK, S.W.1 

AN IDEAL SITUATION, quiet and secluded, 
yet close to Whitehall and only one minute from 
the Park and Underground Station. Well fur- 
nished, comfortable Hotel Bedrooms, fitted h. and 
c. basins, telephone and central heating, with and 
without private bathrooms. 

From 16/6 per night, with breakfast 
Attractive features include a particularly charm- 
ing public lounge, restaurant and private rooms 
for parties (fully licensed). 

Telephone: Reception Whitehall 3176. 
grams: ‘‘Erminites, London.”’ 

ARGATE, 
CLIFTONVILLE HOTEL 
150 bedrooms. Fully licensed. Lift. Dancing in 
restaurant and ballroom. Sports rooms. Limited 
accommodation available September and October. 
—Apply, MANAGER, or phone Margate 1870. 


Tele- 


MzAELow. 
THE COMPLEAT ANGLER 

the popularity of which is well known, provides 
a respite from the domestic front on the most 
beautiful reach of the Thames Valley. Good food 
and a well-stocked bar are combined with com- 
fort. Every effort is made to receive visitors at 
short notice. Telephone: Marlow 15 and 444. 


TORTH CORNWALL. 
Launceston. 


Wilsey Down Hotel, near 
Shooting-Fishing. Between 
moors and sea. Good cooking; own farm. Com- 
fortable beds. Fully licensed.—_WHITTINGHAM, 
Tel.: Otterham Station 205. 

ORTH DEVON. Ashford Close Private Hotel, 

Ashford, Barnstaple. Tel. 3343. Delightfully 
situated; 4 acres gardens, etc.; 10 bedrooms, 
h. and c.; good food; 250 yards bus routes.—Resi- 
dent Proprietors, Mr. and Mrs. W. E. BROOM. 

N WINDERMERE LAKE. 

LANGDALE CHASE HOTEL 
Best equipped Hotel in Lakeland. Country house 
environment. Many bedrooms with private 
bathrooms. Extensive grounds. Own boats and 
boat landing. Tel.: Ambleside 101. 
ESTFUL walking, golf, fishing holiday. 
Golden Lion Hotel, St. Ives, Hunts. Picnic 
lunches provided. From £5/5/- weekly or 11/6 B. 
and B. ‘Phone: 3159. 
T. LEONARDS-ON-SEA, the best winter resort 
ALEXANDRA HOTEL, facing sea. Garage. 
Central heating, 100 rooms, h. andc. Lift. Fully 
licensed. Hastings 603. 

"TELEPHONE NOW for possible early vacancies. 
LISMORE HOTEL, FOLKESTONE 
Vi-spring beds, h. and c. and gas fires all rooms 
Passenger lift ll _ fioors. WRITE FOR 
BROCHURE. TRINITY CRESCENT. ’Pone: 2717. 

HE HOUSE ON THE HILL in the heart of 

Glorious Devon. 

SHERWOOD HOTEL, NEWTON ST. CYRES 
Near Exeter. Reservation for permanent resi- 
dents or visitors may now be booked. Telephone: 
Newton St. Cyres 33. 


HOTELS AND GUESTS 
HE ART OF GRACIOUS LIVING 
is studied and demonstrated, to its { 
at Branksome Tower Hotel. An exclusive cli: 
evidences the approval of people accuston 
the world’s best hotels. Every facility for 
sure, sport, or just plain idling, amid 
surroundings, with private sea-promenad: 
pine-wooded cliffs. Flawless service at 
elbow, a chef who is a gastronomic artist, 
wine cellar with an international reput 
BRANKSOME TOWER HOTEL 
*Phone: Bournemouth 4000 
Patronised by Royalty. 
OODY BAY HOTEL (fully licensed ang 
Manor House Hotel, Parracombe, © eyon 
(both under entirely new management). pend 
spring in the miniature Switzerland of Devo. . 159 
acres of woodland in a beautiful bay, risiny 1,099 
feet from sea to moors. Own farm produce; « (cep. 
tional comfort and cuisine. Apply for bro. jure: 
Special terms for H.M. Forces. Telephone: irra: 
combe 64 or 76. Telegrams: Tomkat, Parrac. mbe-. 


— 
SITUATIONS VACANT 
XPERIENCED MARRIED COUPLE (or nv sther 
and daughter) wanted as Cook-Genera and 
House-Parlourman for beautifully located | oun. 
try house in charming village (Sevenoak. 4j 
trict). No objection to one child.—Apply, s 
wage required, with copies of references, t 
413. 





ARDENER wanted. Cheshire district 
Manchester. Experienced inside and o 

vines, fruit, flowers and vegetables. Wife m 
willing to assist in house. Good house pr 
with modern conveniences. Good refer 
essential.—Apply, Box F.1894, W. H. SMIT! 
SON, LTD., Manchester 3. 

ADY HELP required, or mother and da 

(over 10), or two sisters for holiday p 
seaside house at Abersoch, North Walk 
August and September.—Reply, HARD 
Endwood Drive, Streetly, Staffs. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 

X-COLONIAL Senior executive engine: 

assessor W.D.C. desires position of 
in charge of maintenance andor develo; 
of an Estate. Trained town and coun 
Box 412. 

X-W.R.N.S., versatile, adaptable, seeks rei- 

dent job involving change and variety. Good 
driver; loves travel. Experienced secret 
Artistic. Riding and animal lover. Energetic and 
capable.—Box 415. 

ENTLEWOMAN, aged 35 years, $ 

position as Chauffeuse-Companion to either 
professional lady or gentleman. Keenly desir 
of travelling abroad. Highest credentials offe 
—Box 414. 

ADY (40's), recently demobbed, willing 

adaptable, desires appointment as Comp 
Chauffeuse. Slight secretarial knowledge a 
typing. Country preferred. Free October.—Writ:: 
Box 410. 





desire 





WANTED 
DDERS, CALCULATORS, TYPEWRITERS 
and SAFES, etc., wanted for CASH. Highest 
prices.—TAYLORS, 74, Chancery Lane, Londo, 
Holborn 3793. 
PPAREL. Highest prices returned for ds- 
carded Lounge Suits, Overcoats, Furs, Cloti- 
ing of all kinds.—Private owners may send with 
safety to Dept. C.L., JOHNSON, DYMOND AND 
SON, LTD., Auctioneers (Est. 1793), 24-25, Greit 
Queen Street, London, W.C.2. 
RONZE, Ivory, Marble Ornaments requird 
for mantelpiece. Seen within 30 miles Lo: 
don. Kindly write brief details.—Box 41( 
ARPETS AND RUGS of distinction pur 
Best prices given.—PEREZ, Carpet Spe 
168, Brompton Road, S.W.3. Ken. 9878. (Bet 
Harrods and Brompton Oratory) and 97 
Bond Street, W.1. MAYfair 7008. 
LECTRIC LIGHTING PLANT for county 
house. Approx. 4 kw., preferably diesel 
Must be in first-class order.—Box 32 
POOLS’, Aldwych House, London, W.C.2. 
X-SERVICE MAN, unable to obtain n¢ 
would pay high price for modern low-1 
model.—65, Highbury Park, N.5. 
UNS, both new and _ secondhand. 
REPAIRS, immediate attention. 
FITTING at our shooting grounds. Part 
free.—CHURCHILL, Orange Street Gun 
Leicester Square, London, W.C.2. 
IGHEST PRICES PAID for Coins and ! 
especially collections, gold and rare 
pieces. Standard Catalogue of English 
5/-. Coin and Medal Bulletin, 1/- per an 
B. A. SEABY, LTD., 65, Gt. Portland 
London, W.1. = 
ELKS, Holloway Road, N.7, and Fi 
N.12, offer good prices for modern anc 
duction furniture, carpets, curtains, café 
ture, pianos, billiards tables, etc.—’Phone 
2747, Hillside 3214 and 4477. ee 
IGHT WEIGHT 12-bore H.EJ./D.B. ! 
choke and ordinary right cylinder 
pair. Must be by first-class maker. Bar! 
less than 28 in., weight not over 6} lbs 
ticulars to D. J. JAMES, Studio One © 
225, Oxford Street, W.1. 
OSS BROS. & CO., LTD., will pa 
satisfactory prices for good quality S: 
Bridles, Saddles (not side saddles), etc., 
condition.—20, King Street, Covent Garden 
ETER JONES, Sloane Square, S.W.1, 
buy secondhand Linens, Curtains, Ful 
China and Glass, Trunks and Suitcases | 
condition.—Please write or telephone 
Department concerned, Sloane 3434. 
WANTED to purchase for cash, Rolls 
and Bentley Cars, Limousines anc 
makes in good condition.—R. S. MEAD, 4 
Garage, Altwood Road, Maidenhead. Tel: 
Littlewick Green 70. - 
ANTED urgently, large Glass Chande¢ 
G. T. RATCLIFF, LTD., Kelvedon. 
116. 
WANTED for boy of 8 going to Prep. 
Grey Flannel Shirts, Navy Blue Ov’ 
Dressing Gown, Grey Flannel Suit.—Box 4 


OTHER PROPERTY AND AUCTION 
ADVERTISING PAGE 194, 
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KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY 
“ WEST SUSSEX 


Between Pulborough and the Coast. 114, hours from London 











peg The Freehold Residential and Agricultural Property 


FRYERN, STORRINGTON 


A well-built stone Residence standing in a beautiful position 
OVERLOOKING CHANCTONBURY DOWN 
and surrounded by well-timbered pleasure grounds and parkland. 
Four reception rooms, 13 bed and dressing rooms, 5 bathrooms. Compact 
domestic offices, central heating. Private water and electricity supply. 
Modern drainage. 


Stabling and garage for 4 cars. Chauffeur’s cottage and 2 lodges. 





HOME FARM with good house, buildings and a cottage. 
ABOUT 132 ACRES 


With vacant possession of the Residence and lands in hand. 


.lso HOMARE FARM, a small freehold agricultural holding with a good 
farmhouse and buildings, extending to about 44 ACRES. 





with over 400 yards frontage to the main road. 


For Sale by Auction in the Hanover Square Estate Room as a whole or in two Lots in the near future. 
Solicitor : JOHN E. GIBBS, ESOQ., 3, New Square, W.C.2. 
Auctioneers : Messrs. FRANK NEWMAN & SONS, 34, Saville Row, W.1, and Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY. 
uird Particulars, in course of preparation, price 1/- per copy. 


— KENT. LONDON 30 MILES 


Sevenoaks 5 miles. Adjacent to village and "bus service 








Occupying a delightful position 550 feet up on gravel soil facing due south with panoramic views for about 20 miles. 

The Residence, built of brick, is in good structural repair, 
CONVENIENTLY ARRANGED ON TWO FLOORS 

and stands in the centre of the property with a lodge at entrance. 

Lounge hall, 5 reception rooms, 12 bed and dressing rooms, day and night 


nurseries, 4 bathrooms. Companies’ electric light, power and water. 
Separate hot-water system, central heating. Telephone Modern drainage. 


peop teat 
ce ee 





STABLING FOR 8. GARAGE FOR 5. 7 COTTAGES IN HAND 


SECONDARY RESIDENCE LET. 
lhe gardens fall away to the south and are artistically laid out and well 
planted with a variety of ornamental trees and shrubs. Extensive lawns, 
2 tennis courts, croquet lawn, rose and rock gardens. 





het TWO COMPLETELY WALLED KITCHEN GARDENS 


ood 





be Farmery. Nut and fruit plantations, meadow and arable land. 


3 FOR SALE FREEHOLD WITH ABOUT 50 ACRES 
Sole Agents : Messrs. DANIEL WATNEY, EILOART, INMAN & NUNN, The Charterhouse, Charterhouse Square, E.C.1, and 
1001, Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY (3471) 


“a 20, HANOVER SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 a Py 
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JACKSON STOPS & STAFF 


8, HANOVER ST., LONDON, 


CASTLE ST., CIRENCESTER (Tel. : 
By direction of Bruce Jay Smith, Esq. NEAR BURFORD, OXON 


The very highly farmed Agricultural, Residential and Sporting Property known as 
FULBROOK ESTATE, extending to some 950 ACRES 
Tithe-Free and with Vacant Possession, including :— 
WATERLOO FARM (7 bedrooms). 
FULBROOK MANOR (6 bedrooms). 
THE ELMS FARM (10 bedrooms). 
DOWNS LODGE FARM (3 bedrooms). 
FIELD HOUSE (4 pomeoome. A fine modern Cotswold house. 
wi GE (3 bedrooms). 
THE Cimes (4 bedrooms). 
OTHER SECONDARY COTTAGE-RESIDENCES 
and numerous and excellent Farm Cottages. 
Practically all have Aga stoves, ample baths, central heating, 
main electricity, etc., and are ‘completely up to date, labour 
saving, ete. 


Mayrair 3316/7 





: 334) AND aT wc el LEEDS, YEOVIL AND CHICHESTER 
ELIZABETHAN WILTSHIRE MANOR 


Main line station 2 miles. 





Adjoining the Downs. 














atte, te : Sins ; First-rate and ample farm buildings, well placed. 
THE VENDOR HAS SPENT L 'ARGE SUMS ON MODERNISING HOUSES, COTTAGES, BUILDINGS, LAND, 








ETC., over a period of s, a high state of productivity having been attained, and the Estate provides a first-rate 
opportunity to acquire a ‘thriving proposition, including market gardening on a fair scale (scope for enlargeme nt), poultry 
raising (splendid rearing buildings and equipment), whilst a number of first-rate employees are ready to remain. 


Stone built, linen fold and oak panelling, leaded lights, 
massive beams. 8 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 3/4 reception 
rooms. Main electric light and water. Gas. Central heating 


Excellent water supplies and fishing in the Windrush for some 21% miles. 
For immediate sale privately or by Auction at an early date, preferably lock, stock and barrel, including 
up-to-date farm equipment, combines, poultry and market garden equipment, dairy herd (80 head, chiefly 


Stabling for 7. Garages. Cottage. 
7 ACRES PRICE £9,500 FREEHOLD 





Ayrshires), e Apply Sole Agents: Messrs. JACKSON STOPS, 
Sole Agents and Auctioneers : Messrs. JACKSON STOPS, Old Council Chambers, Cirencester (Tel. 334/5). Old Council Chambers Castile Street, Cirencester 
Solicitor : GEOFFREY COOKE, Eszq., ‘Moreton-in-the-Marsh, Glos. Tel. 334; 





HAYLING ISLAND 
A MOST ATTRACTIVE MODERN RESIDENCE 
with direct access to the shore. Entrance hall, 3 reception, 
6 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, etc. Compact offices. Main 
Services. Charming gardens with garden room and 
bathing hut. Garage. 
PRICE FREEHOLD £9,000 (OR NEAR OFFER) 
Details of JACKSON STOPS & STAFF, 37, South 
Street, Chichester (Tel. 3443). 


COTSWOLDS, NEAR FAIRFORD 
In completely unspoilt surroundings. 
WITH VACANT POSSESSION 
A MOST ATTRACTIVE RESIDENCE 
In excellent order throughout. 9 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, 
4 reception rooms. Electric light. Central heating. Garage, 
stabling. Delightful fine inexpensively maintained garden. 
Paddock. Spinney. 3 cottages. 12 ACRES. Trout fishing 
nearby. 
FREEHOLD FOR SALE 

Sole Agents: Messrs. JACKSON STOPS Castle 

Street, Cirencester (Tel. 334/5). 


EARLY POSSESSION WILTSHIRE 
7 miles junction main line London. 

BLAGDON HOUSE, KEEVIL Comprises the well-built 

FINE SMALL MANOR HOUSE, ELIZABETHAN DATED, QUEEN ANNE hin a ae fn 


3 reception rooms, domestic 

offices, cloakroom, fine 

landing, 6 bed and dressing 

rooms, bathroom, separate 

w.c., heated linen cup- 
board, ete. 


By direction of John P. Papillon, Esq. e 
SUSSEX—Between Battle and Bexhill 
The well-situate and attractive residential estate of 


j CATSFIELD PLACE 
consisting of the historic small early XVII-century resi 
dence. Lounge hall, 3 reception rooms, cloakroom, loggia. 
seven principal bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, 4 attic bedrooms 
main electric light and water. Central heating. Outbuild 
ings and stabling. Two modern cottages. Lovely garden 
Pastureland. 
In all about 24 ACRES 


CATSFIELD PLACE FARM 
with modern farmhouse containing two reception rooms, 
ce, 5 bedrooms, bathroom, main electric light and 
water. Central heating. Good farmbuildings. Two 
cottages and about 266 ACRES 
will be offered for Sale by Auction (unless previously sold 
privately) as a whole or in two lots, at the Devonshire 
Hotel, Bexhill-on-Sea, on Thursday, ‘August 22, 1946, at 
2.30 p.m. Illustrated particulars, plans and pe of sale (price 1/-) from the “Auctioneers : JACKSON STOPS 
AND STAFF, 8, Hanover Street, London, W.1 (Tel. : Mayfair 3316/7) and at Northampton, Leeds, Cirencester, 
Yeovil and Chichester. Solicitors: RAPER & FOVARGUE, Battle (Tel.: 400/401) and at Eastbourne and 
ailsham 





























By order of Major C. Pym. DORSET 
The charming modern Freehold Property known as 
HAZEL HALL, HAZELBURY BRYAN, DORSET 


Well modernised, first-rate 
order. 3 sitting rooms (one 
large), 7 bed and dressing 
rooms, 2 bathrooms. Com- 
pact offices with “Esse” 
cooker. Cottage. Stabling. * ie, 
Garage. Mature, delightful eS 

grounds. Paddock. stabling, good garage, large 
workshop and store. Well- 
laid-out pleasure, fruit and 
vegetable gardens. 2 pad- 


MAIN ELECTRICITY. 


ESTATE WATER. docks. 8 Acres altogether. 
Main water and electri- 
5 ACRES city. Vacant possession 





on completion. 
For Sale at Auction, unless previously sold privately, at the owen Hotel, 
Sturminster Newton on Monday, August 19, 1946, at 3 p 
Illustrated a. (price 1/-) from the Auctioneers, JACKSON. ‘STOPS 
AND STAFF, Hendford, Yeovil (Tel. 1066). 


PRICE £8,750 


JACKSON STOPS, ee and CHAMBERLAINE- 
BROTHERS & HARRISON, Cheltenham. (Folio 8377) 





Sole Agents: 














Grosvenor 3121 
(3 lines) 


WINKWORTH & CO. 


48, CURZON STREET, MAYFAIR, LONDON, W.! 





BEAUTIFUL VALLEY NEAR BATH . 


With charming south views. 3 miles from the city. London 2 hours. 


A STONE-BUILT AND TILED RESIDENCE 


in excellent order throughout, ready for immediate re-occupation. 
8 bedrooms, dressing room, 2 bathrooms, hall and 3 reception rooms. 


Oak doors. Ample fitted cupboards. Garage. 


PRICE £8,750 


All main services. Delightful grounds. 


FOR SALE WITH 6 ACRES 





Owner’s Agents: WINKWoRTH & Co., 48, Curzon Street, Mayfair, London, W.1. 





ON HIGH GROUND IN SUSSEX 


Station nearby. London 40 miles. 
A GEORGIAN COUNTRY HOUSE 


Good views. 


7 best bed, 8 staff, 4 bathrooms, hall and 4 well-proportioned reception rooms. 
Main water and electricity. Central heating. Stabling. Garages. 
Well-timbered grounds with kitchen garden, park and woodland. 

FOR SALE WITH 40 ACRES PRICE £20,000 


Further details of WINKWORTH & Co., 48, Curzon Street, Mayfair, London, W.1. 
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KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY 


“* SHELDONS,’’ HCOK, Near BASINGSTOKE 


Close to village, 10 minutes from station, excellent service to 
London 42 miles. 


A charming old-fashioned House, in a quiet position, 300 ft. up and approac hed by a 
drive. Lounge, 3 reception rooms, 10 bed and dressing rooms, 4 servants’ rooms, 4 bé ath- 
rooms, main water and elec tricity, central heating, septic tank drainage. 


Ample stabling and garage premises. Five-roomed flat. Cottage. 
Well-timbered grounds, kitchen gardens and 4 enclosures of meadowland. 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD WITH 5 OR 33 ACRES 
VACANT POSSESSION 


Sole Agents : Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY. (20,750) 











BUCKS—400 FEET UP ON THE CHILTERNS 


1¥, miles station, 34 minutes Marylebone. 
Picturesque XVIIth-Century Residence on two floors, south-east aspect, 
secluded and sheltered position. 
Lounge hall, 3 reception rooms, telephone room, cloakroom (h. and ¢.), w.c., 6-7 bedrooms, 
2 bathrooms, domestic offices, servants’ sitting room. 
Company’s electricity, gas and water, cesspool drainage, telephone, old barn, 
garages, greenhouses. 
Pleasure gardens and grounds include old-world garden enclosed by brick and flint wall, 
rock garden, lawn and 2 tennis courts, orchard, productive kitchen garden. 
IN ALL ABOUT 7 ACRES 
For Sale Freehold with Vacant P. ber next. 
Sole Agents: PRETTY & ELLIS, Amersham, Bucks, 
and Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY. (42,653) 











IN THE MARLBOROUGH DISTRICT 


A Queen Anne House standing on the outskirts of a picturesque 
village, 114 miles from a station. 


It is built of stone and flint with tiled roof and contains 3 reception rooms, 11 bed and 
dressing rooms, 2 bathrooms, ete. 


Main electric light and power, central heating, septic tank drainage. 
Walled gardens with tennis court, glass-houses, etc., Garage. Two cottages. 
PRICE £8,000 


Two adjoining Farms with stabling for about 50 horses, also 12 Cottages, can be 














purchased. 
Agents: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY. (42,045) 
Mayfair 3771 Tel ms: 
aS ion 20, HANOVER SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 “Salen wee = 
Reading 4441 Telegrams: 
“Nicholas, Reading ’’ 
Regent 0293/3377 (Established 1882 “Nichenyer, Piccy, London ’’ 


1, STATION ROAD, READING: t. ALBANY COURT YARD, PICCADILLY, W.1 





By order of Executors. 
HANTS AND BERKS BORDERS NEAR TWYFORD 
11 miles from Reading, 8 from Basingstoke, 12 from Newbury. 
SILCHESTER HALL, SILCHESTER, WITH 10%, OR 116 ACRES 
' 1 T T 

. Over 300 ft. above sea level, sunny aspects, panoramic views, A BEAUTIFUL GEORGIAN HOUSE 
near open common. 
in well-timbered surroundings. 
LOT 1 (with vacant possession). Accommodation : Lounge hall, | five reception, 14 bed and dressing rooms, 5 bathrooms, 
4 reception rooms, 11 bedrooms, dressing room, 2 bathrooms, 
Ample offices including maids’ sitting room. Main electricity. eae f oe ‘ eo reas 
Partial central heating. Abundant water supply (main CENTRAL HEATING, 3 COTTAGES, BEAUTIFUL 
available). Independent hot water. Stabling and garages with GARDENS 
rooms over. Two cottages, Well-timbered gardens and grounds. 
10%, ACRES 65 ACRES 
LOT 2 (let). DICKERS FARM, extending to about 105% : : : 
ACRES (24 acres woodlands in hand). For Sale by Auction mostly meadow and woodlands. 
as a whole or in 2 Lots at Reading, on Tuesday, September 24, 

1946, at 3 p.m. - ; - 
Illustrated particulars with plan may be had on application to the Solicitors : Messrs. RAYMOND-BARKER, NIX & Co., | Particulars of Messrs. NICHOLAS, 1, Station Road, 
9, New Square, Lincolns Inn, W.C.2; and the Auctioneers: Messrs. JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK, 44, ay James’ s Place, Reading. 
London, S.W.1; Messrs. NICHOLAS 1, Station Road, Reading, and 4, Albany Courtyard, Piccadilly, W ; 




















OXFORD JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK CHIPPING 


NORTON 


awe OXFORD AND CHIPPING NORTON ps 





HAMPSHIRE —SUSSEX BORDERS OXFORD 6 MILES 
(Within easy daily reach by bus or train.) 


nts eee. AN ATTRACTIVE MODERNISED STONE-BUILT VILLAGE HOUSE 





A Most Attractive RESIDENTIAL AND SPORTING ESTATE 3-4 sitting rooms, good domestic offices, 6-7 bedrooms, bathroom. All main services. 
Telephone. Garage and useful outbuildings. Charming pleasure garden and highly 

Queen Anne style Residence containing, briefly, lounge hall, 3 reception rooms, good cultivated kitchen and fruit garden, in all nearly 

domestic offices, 14 principal bedrooms, 4 bathrooms, and servants’ accommodation. 2 ACRES FOR SALE FREEHOLD 

Electric light, ample water supply, central heating; telephone. Stabling, garages and Recommended by the Sole Agents : JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK, Oxford. 

farm buildings. Beautiful old barn, suitable dancing; squash racquets court; guest’s 

cottage. Five other cottages. re) XF Oo RD CITY 
Delightful pleasure grounds, enjoying lovely views, kitchen gardens, orchard, woods One of the most attractive houses in North Oxford and only about a mile from the centre 


of the city. 


and plantations (affording good shooting); arable and pasture land, in all about 
A CHARMING DETACHED GEORGIAN-STYLE RESIDENCE 





414 ACRES. FOR SALE FREEHOLD 3 reception rooms, modern domestic offices, 7 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms. All main 
services. Central heating. Garage. Good garden. (The property is held on lease at 
with vacant possession upon completion. a ground rent of £14 p.a., there being some 54 years unexpired.) 
For Sale with Vacant Possession upon completion. 
Recommended by JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK, Oxford. Recommended by JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK, Oxford. 
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Regent 8222 (15 lines) 


HAMPTON & SONS 


6, ARLINGTON STREET, ST. JAMES’S, S.W.1 


Telegrams: 





“8elaniet, Pilccy, London’’ 





By direction of the Exor. of the estate of Lieut.-Col Sir Edmund Royds, deceased. 


LINCS—NOTTS BORDERS 


Five miles from Newark, 10 miles from Grantham. 


STUBTON HALL, NEWARK we 
WELL-PLANNED GEORGIAN RESIDENCE 


WITH ATTRACTIVE PARK, GARDENS, LODGE, 
GARAGES AND STABLING. 


CENTRAL HEATING. MAIN WATER 
ELECTRICITY 


AND 


Solicitors: Messrs. ROYDS, RAWSTORNE & CO., 46, Bedford Square, W.C.1 ‘ 
Auctioneers : HAMPTON & SONS, 





LTD.., 6, 


Valuable residential, agricultural and sporting estate. 


FIVE FARMS, MARKET GARDEN, 20 
COTTAGES SMALL HOLDING AND LANDS 
EXTENDING IN ALL TO OVER 1,090 ACRES 


For Sale as a whole or in 11 Lots, by Auction 


in September 


Land fom; 


rere, WOOLLEY & CO., Collingham, Newark. 
St. James's, S.V 


Arlington Street, 





ABUTTING AND OVERLOOKING THE WELL- 
KNOWN ST. GEORGE’S HILL GOLF COURSE 


High position. One mile of station with fast electric trains to Waterloo. 

A beautifully appointed Residence of attractive elevation in first-class order. 

Oak-panelled hall. Oak- 
panelled lounge, 27 feet by 
18 feet. Two other fine 
reception rooms. Cloak- 
room. Staff sitting room 
and up-to-date offices. Six 
principal bedrooms (with 
wash basins), dressing room, 
3 well-fitted bathrooms, 4 
staff rooms and bathroom. 
Garage for 3 cars. Superior 
cottage. Lovely grounds. 
Stone-flagged terrace. 
Tennislawn. Rockery with 
waterfall. Tiled swimming 
pool. Well-stocked kitchen 
garden. Heated glasshouse. 


VACANT POSSESSION. 
A LOVELY PROPERTY. 





WOODLAND 3’, ACRES. 
PRICE ON APPLICATION. 


HAMPTON & SONS, LTD., 6, 
Regent 8222. 


Arlington Street, St. James's, S.W.1. 


Apply: 
(S.43,972) 





A FASCINATING [5th-CENTURY COTTAGE, FULL 
OF OLD OAK 


In a quiet situation 3% miles Maidenhead. 


Dining hall, 2 beamed re- 
ception rooms, 5 bedrooms, 
2 bathrooms. modern 
kitchen. Double garage. 


Main electricity and water. 


Modern drains. 
garden of 


1% ACRES 


Lovely 


FREEHOLD £8,000 OR 
NEAR OFFER 





Joint Sole Agents. CYRIL JONES, Station Front, 
HAMPTON & SONS, LTD., 


Maidenhead (Tel. 2033), and 
6, Arlington Street, St. James’s, S.W.1(Tel.: Regent 8222) 
(B.42,103). 





WILTS—SOMERSET BORDERS 


600 feet up with unrivalled views to the south on the edge of a picturesque village 6 miles 
from Bath. 
A LOVELY STONE TUDOR RESIDENCE 
(modernised and perfectly equipped) 
Eight bedrooms and 3 staff 
rooms. Five bathrooms, 
Lounge entrance hall, mag- 


nificent drawing-room. 
Dining room and study. 


GARAGES AND 
COTTAGE. 
MAIN SERVICES AND 
CENTRAL HEATING. 


Charming and _ well-kept 
gardens 6% ACRES 





HAMPTON & 


SONS, LTD., 6, Arlington Street, St. James’s, S.W.1. (Reaent 8222) 


(H.50,368) 





FRINTON-ON-SEA 


Facing the sea and occupying one of the nicest positions in this much-sought- -after resi- 
dential Essex coast town 


AN ATTRACTIVE AND DIGNIFIED RESIDENCE 


Four reception rooms, 7 
principal and 5 secondary 
bed and dressing rooms, 4 
bathrooms, complete 
domestic offices. Garage 
with flat over. Squash 
court. Hard tennis court. 
Fruit and vegetable gar- 
dens, and lawns about 
\% ACRES 


MAIN SERVICES. 


IMMEDIATE 
POSSESSION. 





Agents: Messrs. TOMKINS HOMER & LEY, The Estate Office, Frinton-on-Sea 
(Tel. Frinton 19), or Messrs. HAMPTON & SONS, LTD., 6, Arlington Street, London, 
S.W.1. (Regent 8222). (M.45,461) 





BERKSHIRE 


6 miles from Reading. 
FOR SALE—ARBORFIELD COURT 


A modern House in the 
Queen Anne style of archi- 
tecture standing 300 feet up 
with a lovely view. Four 
reception rooms, 16 bed- 
rooms, 4 bathrooms, lodge, 
2 cottages, garage, stables. 
Beautiful grounds including 
very fine walled garden 
timbered parkland extend- 
ingto ABOUT 31 ACRES 


TWO FARMS of 97 and 

110 ACRES respectively 

can be purchased if desired, 

the whole forming a unique 

small estate of about 238 
ACR 





Joint Sole Agents: Messrs. HALSAM & ww Friar Street Chambers, Reading SoaT 
4525) and HAMPTON & SONS, ee g "Arlington Street, St. James's, S.W.1. 
egent $299). 





WILTSHIRE—SAVERNAKE FOREST 
500 ft. up with a lovely view. 
TO LET UNFURNISHED 


Gallery, hall 18 ft. x 16 ft., 
drawing room 33 ft. 6 in. 
x 16 ft., oak panelled dining 
room 23 ft. x 16 ft., study, 
Esse cooker, 5 principal 
bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 
4 staff rooms, bathroom. 
Central heating. Company’s 
electric light. 


Garages, stabling, 3 cot- 
tages, farmery, together 
with about 91 ACRES 


Rent £300 p.a. Lease 15 
years. Moderate premium 
for improvements. 





Apply: HAMPTON & SONS, LTD., 


6, Arlington St., 


St. James's, S.W.1. Regent 8222 
(H39,962) 





BRANCH OFFICES: WIMBLEDON COMMON, S.W.19 (WIM. 0081) 


BISHOP’S STORTFORD (243) 
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5, MOUNT ST., 
LONDON, W.1 


CURTIS & HENSON 


QGreevenor 3131 (3 lines) 
Bédabiished 1875 





SEVENOAKS WEALD 


Midway between Sevenoaks and Tonbridge. 
The attractive Freehold Residential Ps SOUTH- 
w D, ENOAKS WEALD, KE » Full south 


aspect. A well-built Family Residence. 12 bed and dressing 
rooms, 2 bathrooms, hall, 5 reception rooms, billiards room. 
Main electric light and water. Central heating. Garages 
and stabling, flatover. Lodge. 2 cottages. Small farmery, 
good buildings and bailiff’s house, Pasture, arable, wood- 
land, in all about 42 ACRES. Vacant possession of 
House, Lodge, 2 Cottages and about 10% acres. 
Curtis & HENSON will Sell the above by Auction on 
Wed day, Octob 9, 1946, as a whole or in five 
lots (unless previously disposed of privately). Solicitors : 
DAWSON & CO., 2, New Sq., Lincoln’s Inn, London, W.C.2. 
Auctioneers’ office : as above. 








HAMPSHIRE 


4 miles from Brockenhurst. 4 miles from the sea. On the 
Fringe of the New Forest. 
ARNEWOOD, SWAY 
Charming Queen Anne replica. Amidst beautiful country 
but not isolated. 10 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, lounge, 
3 reception rooms. Main electric light and water. Central 
heating. Garage and chauffeur’s flat. Charming gardens, 
and paddocks, in all about 25 ACRES. Further land 
adjoining available. Vacant possession on completion. 
For Sale by Auction at’ Brockenhurst on Wednesday, 
September 18 next. Joint Auctioneers: LEWIS AND 
Babcock, 40, High St., Lymington (Lymington 89), and 
Curtis & HENSON, 5, Mount St., London, W.1. 

- (Grosvenor 3131.) 





THE GREAT ROLLRIGHT ESTATE, 
OXON 


On the Cotswolds. 3 miles from Chipping Norton. 


Comprising : The Manor House and grounds (with vacant 
possession), Manor and Combe Farms, cottages and allot- 
ments in the village, the whole extending to 830 ACRES. 
Will be offered for Sale by Auction by Messrs. FRANKLIN 
AND JONES, in conjunction with Messrs. CURTIS & HENSON 
on September 25 (unless previously sold by private treaty). 
Further particulars may be obtained from the Solicitors : 
RIDER, HEATON «& MILLS, 8, New Sq., Lincoln’s Inn, 
London, W.C.2, or from the Auctioneers: CURTIS & 
HENSON, 5, Mount St., Grosvenor Sq., London, W.1, and 
FRANKLIN & JONES, F.S.I., Frewin Court, Oxford. 





SUFFOLK 
2 miles from Ipswich. 70 miles from London. BELSTEAD HOUSE, BELSTEAD 
Beautifully appointed Residence on two floors. In first-rate structural and decora- 
tive repair. Unspoilt surroundings. 10 principal bedrooms, 7 staff rooms, 5 bathrooms, 
hall and 4 reception rooms. Main electric light. Ample water supply. Central heating. 
Garages. Stabling. 3 good cottages. Chauffeur’s quarters. Delightful gardens. Park- 
like pasture, arable land and woodland, in all about 60 ACRES. Vacant possession of 
House, Cottages and Grounds on completion. For Sale by Auction on October 9 
next in London (unless sold by private treaty) Land Agents: SPURLINGS & HEMPSON, 
26, Princes St., Ipswich. Auctioneers: CURTIS & HENSON, 5, Mount St., London, W.1. 





SOUTH CORNISH COAST 


3% miles from Par Junction; 6-hour express train service. deal yachting coast. Good 
deep harbour. CEDRON HOUSE, FOWEY. A modern enditecs-dackeend House. 
Facing south-west, overlooking harbour and sea. Amidst some of the most picturesque 
scenery. 8 bedrooms, bathroom, lounge, dining and drawing rooms (the living rooms 
can all be thrown into one). Central heating. Main electric light, water and drainage. 
Charming gardens. Garage for 2cars. For Sale by Auction atthe Fowey Hotelon 
September 5. Vacant possession on completion Joint Auctioneers: BELLAMY & 
PARTNERS, 22, Grants Walk, St. Austell, Cornwall, and Curtis & HENSON 
5, Mount St., London, W.1 (Grosvenor 3131). a 








Grosvenor 1553 
(4 lines) 


GEORGE ‘TROLLOPE & SONS 


ABLISHED 1778) 
25, MOUNT ST., GROSVENOR SQ., W.1 


Hobart Place, Eaton Sq., 
West Halkin St., 
Belgrave Sq., 
and 68, Victoria St., 
Westminster, S.W.1 





SOMERSET 
ATTRACTIVE FREEHOLD ESTATE ON THE SLOPES OF THE POLDEN 
H 


Four reception rooms, 8-12 
bedrooms, 4 bathrooms. All 


main services. Central 
heating. Garages. Four 
cottages. 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD. 
115 ACRES 


Mansion and grounds with 

1 cottage are in hand. 

Remainder produces over 
200 p.a. 





REASONABLE PRICE TO ENSURE SALE 


All further particulars of the Joint Sole Agents: W. H. PALMER & Sons, York — 


Bridgwater, and GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS, 25, Mount Street, W.1. 7 





SMALL DAIRY FARM IN SURREY 
Comprising Xtith-CENTURY FARMHOUSE, brick with Horsham stone roof, 
beautifully appointed and modernised regardless of expense. Three reception, 6 bed 
and 2 bathrooms. Main services. Central heating. Cottage. Farm buildings. Tithe 
Barn. Garage. 
Loam soil, stream, first-class pasture, arable and woodland, in all about 112 ACRES. 
Vacant Possession at Michaelmas, 1946. 


All further particulars of GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS, 25, Mount Street, W... (D.1283) 





ADJOINING WALTON HEATH GOLF COURSE 


Architect-built Modern Residence, situate at end of a cul-de-sac. 


; 7 bed, 2 bath, 
3 rec. rooms. Main services. Central heating. Fitted basins. 


Garage. 
Nearly One Acre well-kept Gardens 
with private gate to links. 
Possession about Three Months. 


Recommended by GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS, 25, Mount Street, London, W.1. 
(Gros.: 1553). (D.1282 








F. L. MERCER & CO. 


Regent 2481 


SACKVILLE HOUSE, 40, PICCADILLY, W.1 





A MINIATURE ESTATE 


With an approximate income of £400 p.a. from dairy and fruit produce. 


HERTS-ESSEX BORDERS, NEAR BISHOP’S STORTFORD 


CHARMING QUEEN 
ANNE RESIDENCE. 


4 rec., 6 bed., 2 bath. 
Central heating. Main 
electric light and water. 
Small farmery attached 
with magnificent range of 
buildings. 


NEARLY 15 ACRES 


£7,500 





Agents: F. L. MERCER & Co., 40, Piccadilly, W.1. Tel.: Regent 2481. 





BERKS. TUDOR AND QUEEN ANNE COTTAGE 


LOSE TO ONE OF THE PRETTIEST REACHES OF THE THAMES— 
Sonning to Henley. Most enchanting Old Cottage of character : Tudor lounge 

(17 ft.), 2 reception (all oak beamed), 5 bed., sun balcony, 2 bath. Garage. Central 
heating. Main electricity and power. Paved Dutch and walled gardens, plenty 
of fruit, herbaceous borders, etc. Unique aptly describes this historic gem, and 
price required has been accordingly fixed at , Possession October.— 
Sole London Agents: F. L. MERCER & Co., 40, Piccadilly, W.1. 


HERTS. NEAR ST. ALBANS 


MALL COUNTRY HOUSE COMPLETELY MODERNISED. Spacious and 
lofty rooms. Rural setting. Three reception, 5 bed., 2 bath., maid’s sitting 
room; central heating and all main services; wash basins in bedrooms. Double 
garage, loose box. Well-timbered gardens and grass orchard; 34, ACRES. £7,500 
freehold. Possession.—Sole Agents: F. L. MERCER & CO., as above. 


HERTS CHILTERNS. AN UNUSUAL HOME 


THe SUBJECT OF SPECIAL ARTICLE IN ‘“‘HOMES AND GARDENS.’’ 
Artistic Tudor style House in lovely setting, one hour London. Oak panelled 
lounge with gallery, dining, study, 3 double bed., maid’s bed., 2 bath., separate 
servants’ quarters in bungalow. Central heating, main services. Garage, gardens 
and wood. 8 ACRES. 10,000 GNS. Possession. Perfect condition. Highly 
recommended, 
Sole Agents: F. L. 








MERCER & CO., 40, Piccadilly, W.1. Tel.: Regent 2481. 








"Phone: 
Cheltenham 


53439 (2 lines) 1, Imperial 


CHAMBERLAINE-BROTHERS & HARRISON 


Square, CHELTENHAM 


’Phone: 
Shrewsbury 
2061 (2 lines) 


42, Castile Street, SHREWSBURY 





THE CORSTON ESTATE, PEMBROKE 
COAST 


UEEN ANNE HOUSE (10 bed, 4 bath). c 
tages. Homefarm. % milefromsea. Good shooting. 
477 ACRES. For Sale privately, or by Auction later.— 
Sole Agents: CHAMBERLAINE-BROTHERS & HARRISON, 
Cheltenham (as above). 


LOVELY GEORGIAN COTSWOLD HOUSE 


£12,500 


CHELTENHAM 4 MILES. Beautiful views. Perfect 
_order. 3 reception, 10 bed (h. and c.), 3 bath, Aga 
cooker, electric light. Central heat. 3 cottages and excel- 


4 bath, and 4 reception. 





possession. 


THE MANOR HOUSE, MORETON-IN- 
MARSH 


Eight cot- A FINE OLD COTSWOLD RESIDENCE in perfect 

12 bedrooms (all h. and c.), 
All mains. 
garden and ample buildings. Ideal for private residence, high- 
class guest house, antique establishment, etc. Also BR' 
WAY HOUSE, adioining, with 8 bedrooms (all h. and c.) 
2 bath, and 2 reception rooms. 
Aga cooker, and garden. 


order, in the small town. 


All mains. 
Both properties with vacant 
For sale privately or by Auction at an early ATTRACTIVE OLD RESIDENCE near Westbury. 
date.—Auctioneers : CHAMBERLAINE-BROTHERS & HARRI- 

SON, Cheltenham (as above). 


GENTLEMAN’S T.T. FARM, 
DORSET-SOM. 
MODERNISED OLD FARMHOUSE (5 bed, bath, 2 
large rec., main elec.). 12 miles sea. Lovely situation. 
Cottage. Cowties 34. 80 ACRES. VACANT POSSES- 
SION.—CHAMBERLAINE-BROTHERS & HARRISON, Chelten- 
ham (as above). 


Central heat. Lovely 


OAD- 





Central heat. WILTSHIRE. £4,950 


5 bed., 2 bath., 3 reception. Main electricity. Delight- 
ful old grounds and paddock. 2 ACRES.—CHAMBERLAINE- 
BROTHERS & HARRISON, Cheltenham (as above). 





lent stabling, etc. ——— grounds, 5 ACRES. Posses- 
H. 











sion.—Sole Agents: AMRERLAINE-BROTHERS AND 
HARRISON, Cheltenham (as above. 
MID-HAMPSHIRE. 18 ACRES. £12,500 


OVELY WILLIAM AND MARY HOUSE in beauti- 

ful country. 10 bed, 3 bath, main elec. Centra] heating. 
Aga cooker, Ample buildings. 2 Cottages. Fine old 
grounds.—Sdle Agents: CHAMBERLAINE-BROTHERS AND 
HARRISON, Gheltenham (as above). 





“ CUBBERLEY,”” NEAR ROSS-ON-WYE 


INE GEORGIAN COUNTRY RESIDENCE with 

about 10 bed., 2 bath., and 4 reception rooms. Ample 
buildings, cottage and beautiful gardens, etc., in all about 
11 ACRES. For Sale privately or by Auction at an early 
date.—Sole Agents: CHAMRERLAINE-BROTHERS AND 
HARRISON, Cheltenham (as above), in conjunction with 
Messrs. COOKE & ARKWRIGHT, Land Agents, Hereford. 





NEAR PAINSWICK, GLOS. 
£10,500 


ENTLEMAN’S SMALL FARM of 103 ACRES. 

Lovely situation. Small modernised Cotswold House 

of character (6 bed, 3 rec., bath, and elec. light). Three 

cottages. Extensive buildings.—CHAMBERLAINE- BROTHERS 
AND HARRISON, Cheltenham (as above). 
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23, MOUNT ST., 
QROSVENOR SQ., LONDON, W.1 


Grosvenor 


WILSON & CoO. vee 





BEAUTIFUL TUDOR HOUSE 
Favourite part of Wilts. 600 ft. up. Lovely views: 


BERKS. OWN TROUT STREAM 


Lovely country between Reading and Newbury. 


CHINTHURST, SHALFORD 
Two miles from Guildford Station. 





THIS LOVELY STONE-BUILT HOUSE retains all | CHARMING SMALL HOUSE IN PERFECT ORDER 


its period features, yet has every modern convenience. 


Polished oak floors, basins in all bedrooms, ete. Twelve | Main electric light and power. 
beds., 5 modern baths., 3 reception. Stabling, garage. a feature. 
FOR SALE. £7,500 WITH 2). ACRES 
Immediate inspection advisable. 

Sole Agents : WILSON & Co., 23, Mount Street, W.1. 


First-rate cottage. Lovely old gardens. A _ place of 
exceptional character and charm. 
FOR SALE WITH 6'. ACRES 

Agents: WiLson & Co., 23, Mount Street, W.1. 





DELIGHTFUL OLD COUNTRY HOUSE 
Six beds. (all with basins, h. and c.), 2 baths., 2 rec. rooms. with finely timbered grounds and paddock. Main services 


Central heating. Gardens and central heating. Ten bed and dressing rooms, 2 bath- 


rooms, 3 reception rooms, lodge and cottage, 2 garages. 
FOR SALE WITH VACANT POSSESSION WITH 
6% ACRES 


privately or by Auction in September. 
Sole Agents: WILSON & Co., 23, Mount Street, W.1. 











3, MOUNT ST., 
LONDON, W.1 





er 


RALPH PAY & TAYLOR amiss 





A YACHTSMAN’S PARADISE 
AMBLE RIVER, LONG FRONTAGE. Fine view across Solent. Georgian 
House, 12 bed., 4 bath., 3 rec., and lounge hall. Main electricity and water, 
central heating. Garages, 2 cottages, flat, small farmery, attractive gardens, pasture- 
land, in all about 164% ACRES. FREEHOLD £15,000.—Sole Agents: RALPH 
Pay & TAYLOR, 3, Mount Street, W.1. 


SURREY HILLS—800 FEET UP—GRAVEL SOIL 
Between Croydon and Oxted. Bus and Green Line services. Station a mile. 
RIGINAL MODERN GABLED HOUSE (erected 10 years ago, on two floors 
only). Two reception rooms, 6 bedrooms, bathroom. Garage. Main water. 
Electricity (private plant) GQROUNDS OF ‘JUST UNDER AN ACRE, with 
natural oak wood. FREEHOLD, £6,000.— Recommended from personal know ledge 
by RALPH Pay & TAYLOR, as above. 


WITHIN LONDON’S GREEN BELT 

(Under 20 miles). 500 ft.up. Lovely views over park farmland and woods. 

Unique SMALL HOUSE (white), erected in 1933. Architect designed with 

green pantiled roof, entirely upon two floors. Two reception rooms, 5 bedrooms, 

bs thre om. Main electricity, power and water. Garages. Terraced gardens with pond. 

Just under ONE ACRE, bounded by grassland. Two road frontages. FREEHOLD, 

£6,000 (lowest). POSSESSION ON COMPLETION.—Recommended from personal 
knowledge by RALPH Pay & TAYLOR, 3, Mount Street, W.1. 


WILTON CRESCENT, S.W. 
OVERLOOKING PRIVATE GARDEN. Beautifully panelled. Passenger lift and 
all modern requirements. White-tiled offices. Ten bed and dressing rooms, 3 
bathrooms, 3 reception rooms and lounge. Lease about 29 years. Ground rent 
£60 p.a. LOW PRICE FOR QUICK SALE.—Sole Agents: RALPH Pay & TAYLOR, 
3, Mount Street, W.1. 























BETWEEN LONDON AND BRIGHTON 
Set back from main Brighton Road. Station under a mile. 
DEAL AS ROADHOUS AFE OR RIDING SCHOOL. DISTINCTLY 
PLEASING OLD HOUSE, on two floors. Three reception, maid’s sitting room, 
6 bedrooms, bathroom. Main electricity, well water (pumped), modern drainage. 
Garages. Grounds of 3 ACRES, lawns, tennis court, level grass paddock bounded by 
flowing stream. Approximately 300 ft. frontage to Brighton Road and Bypass Road. 
FREEHOLD, £5,500. IMMEDIATE POSSESSION.—Recommended personally 
by RALPH Pay & TAYLOR, as above. 
BETWEEN LUTON AND HEMEL HEMPSTEAD 
Secluded position on Common. Chiltern Hills. Bus and Green Line services to London. 
ATTRACTIVE OLD HOUSE (part 15th-Century) having many interesting 
features. Three reception, 6 bedrooms, bathroom. Main electricity and water. 
Garage, stabling. Excellent cottage (6 rooms). Matured grounds of 3 ACRES with 
paddock. FREEHOLD, £8,000, OR £6,500 (excluding cottage).—RALPH PAY AND 
TAYLOR, 3, Mount Street, W.1. 


HERON HOUSE, RICHMOND, SURREY 
Facing River Thames and main street ( frontages to both). 

HIS PROPERTY has in addition extensive advantages as a site value. Lease 

unaltered since 1925, has produced a net income requiring an investment of 
£15,000. FREEHOLD to be Sold with IMMEDIATE VACANT POSSESSION. 
PRICE £20,000 or might let at £600 p.a. on long lease.—Further details of Sole 
Agents : RALPH Pay & TAYLOR, as above. 
XVIPTH-CENTURY HOUSE with panelling and fitted all modern improve- 

ments. HAMPSTEAD (by Heath). South aspect. Wonderful a 

Eight bed and dressing rooms, 4 bathrooms, 4 sitting rooms and offices. Garag 
Courtyard. Gardens of great beauty, in all about ONE ACRE. F REEHOLD FOR 
SALE.—Owner’s Agents : RALPH Pay & TAYLOR, as above. 




















SALISBURY 
(Tel. 2491) 


WOOLLEY & WALLIS 


and at RINGWOOD 
& ROMSEY 








Vacant Possession. 


BROOK 


In the heart of the New Forest. 6 miles from Lyndhurst, 7 from Romsey, 10 from Southampton, 


14 from Salisbury, and 22 miles from Bournemouth. 
THE CANTERTON MANOR ESTATE 
of about 


160 ACRES 


Forming a unique Island Site in the FOREST. The convenient-sized Manor House with 7 


principal bedrooms, 4 reception rooms, etec., and 7 servants’ rooms and offices. 


Inexpensive grounds. Parkland and well-timbered woodlands. SIX COTTAGES. 


which WOOLLEY & WALLIS are instructed to Sell by Auction on the premises, on 


Friday, September 13, 1946, at 2.30 p.m. 


Illustrated particulars and plans from RAYMOND E, FREARSON, Solicitor, Skegness, Lincs., or 
rom the Auctioneers, Estate Offices, Salisbury, Wilts., and at Romsey and Ringwood, Hants. 











tame & CO., 77, South Audley St., W.1 


#rosvenor 2861 Telegrams: “Cornishmen. London,” 


DORSET 6 ACRES 
£9,750. Lovelycountry. 
Charming Residence 
in excellent order. Gal- 
leried lounge hall, 3 recep- 
tion, 3 bath, 6-10 bedrooms. 
Electric light. Central heat- 
ing. Telephone. Esse cooker. 
Garages, stabling, lodge. 
Delightful gardens and 
grounds, walled kitchen 
garden, orchard and pad- 
docks. Strongly recom- 
mended: TRESIDDER & Co., 
77, South Audley Street, 

fe (8,767) 


GUILDFORD. Quiet secluded position yet only 1U minutes’ walk station and town 

Interesting old Country House in excellent order, carriage drive. Lounge hall, 

3 reception, 2 bath, 8 bed and dressing rooms. All main services. Central heating. 

Telephone. 3 garages and playroom (heated). Spacious lawns, borders, kitchen and 

fruit garden, small orchard, woodland belt and paddock. 3 ACRES. Early possession. 
TRESIDDER & CO., 77, South Audley Street, W.C. (22,709) 


TUDOR GEM 9 ACRES 
USSEX. 70 minutes London. Amidst lovely country, extensive views. Charming 
XVth-century Country Cottage in excellent order, carriage drive. 3 reception, 
2 bath, 3-4 bedrooms. Electric light. Telephone. Esse cooker. Double garage. 
Gardens, kitchen and fruit garden, and grassland. Vacant possession.—TRESIDDER 
AND CO., 77, South Audley Street, W.1. (19,897) 




















SANDERS’ T. S. SANDERS, 


MARKET PLACE, SIDMOUTH ae 
Tel.: 41 
OF EXCEPTIONAL INTEREST 
AT THE ROUGEMONT HOTEL, EXETER 
SALE BY AUCTION ON 14th AUGUST 
OF HIGHLY VALUABLE ANTIQUE AND 
MODERN FURNISHINGS 
including a six-feet Carolean Settle (dated 
1674), pair of fine Chippendale elbow chairs, 
pair of Hepplewhite shield-backed single 
chairs, small refectory table, antique mahogany 
tallboys, chest of drawers, small Queen Anne 
walnut writing table, fine antique French 
elbow chair, antique inlaid mahogany side 
table, a fine Aubusson carpet 18 feet by 
14 feet 9 inches, an exceptional Khorassan 
carpet 20 feet by 15 feet 6 inches, a large 
number of fine Persian, Turkey and other 
rugs and carpets, and a number of really 
excellent items of soft and general furnishings. 
The Sale will be held in the Lower Ball- 
room, commencing at 11 a.m. 
On View the previous day. 
Further particulars, apply the Auctioneers (as above) 


S. W. SANDERS, 
F.V.A. 
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Telegrams: 
“Wood, Agents, Wesdo, 
London.’’ 


JOHN D. WOOD & CO. 


Mayfair 6341 
(10 lines) 


23, BERKELEY SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 





FOR SALE WITH VACANT POSSESSION 
BETWEEN BANBURY AND WARWICK 


Kineton 4 miles, Banbury 9 miles, Leamington Spa 12 miles. 
On outskirts of Picturesque Village. 


LOVELY STONE-BUILT 
TUDOR HOUSE 
in splendid order with 10 
bedrooms, 4 bathreoms, 
lounge, 4 reception rooms, 
main electricity, central 
heating, every convenience. 
Esse cooker. Garage for 3. 
Excellent loose boxes. Cot- 
tage with bathroom, 2 bed- 
rooms, etc. 


ABOUT 14 ACRES 


Recommended by JOHN D. Woop & Co., 23, Berkeley Square, W.1. (51,589) 





DORSET-SOMERSET BORDERS 


3% miles Yeovil, 3 miles Sherborne. 


STONE-BUILT HOUSE OF CHARACTER 


originally an old Mill House, 
rebuilt and completely 
modernised. Five bed- 
rooms with basin, 3 recep- 
tion, 2 bath., excellent 
offices. Central heating, 
main light and _ water, 
stabling, garage. Charming 
small garden, kitchen gar- 
den, bounded by the River 
Yeo. 


2). ACRES. £8,500. 


JOHN D. Woop & Co., as above. (62,503) 


FREEHOLD. 





IMMEDIATE VACANT POSSESSION 
HERTS-ESSEX BORDERS 


Bishop’s Stortford 8 miles. 


THIS UNIQUE 
PROPERTY 


originally an old Essex barn 
upon which a large sum was 
expended just before the 
war to make it entirely up- 
to-date and labour-saving in 
every detail. 
Four bedrooms, 3 reception 
rooms, 2 bathrooms. 


Also guests’ wing of 3 bed- 
rooms, living room, kitchen, 
bathroom. Complete 
central heating. Main 

electricity and water. Pee 






Fine old barn 100 ft. long, garages, stables and other buildings. 
ABOUT 2 ACRES 
; : Some land could probably be rented. 
Further particulars from Jonn D. Woop & Co., 23, Berkeley Square, W.1. (41,976) 





Executors’ Sale. VACANT POSSESSION 


SURREY HILLS 


600 feet up with views to the Chilterns. About 17 miles from Hyde Park Corner, and half 
a mile from Upper Warlingham Station. 


THIS ATTRACTIVE 
HOUSE 


in excellent order with 12 
bedrooms, 3 bath., lounge 
hall and 3 reception rooms. 


Marble paved winter gar- 
den. Main electricity, gas, 
water and drainage. Garage 
lodge and 3 cottages. Beau- 
tifully timbered grounds 
and parkland, in all about 


20 ACRES. 





FOR SALE AT A REASONABLE PRICE. 


Recommended by Messrs. JouN D. Woop & Co., 23, Berkeley Square, W.1. (22,400) 











Central 


FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & CO. 


Telegrams: 


(Established 1799) 


9344/5/6/7 AUCTIONEERS. 


CHARTERED SURVEYORS. LAND AGENTS 


“ Farebrother, London ”’ 


29, FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.C.4 





BERKSHIRE 


Newbury about 3 miles. 


The important Country Seat 


BENHAM PARK 


Fine suite of entertaining rooms, 26 principal 


and secondary bedrooms, 7 bathrooms. 


Ample staff accommodation. 


Garages. Stabling. 8 cottages. 


Further particulars apply: Messrs. FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & CO., 29, Fleet Street, E.C.4. 





Pleasure and kitchen gardens. Well-timbered 


parklands with lake. 


In all about 200 ACRES (or smaller area if 


required). 


TO BE LET 


Furnished or unfurnished ON LEASE for 


a term of years. 


Central 9344. 














TOTTENHAM COURT RD., W.! 
(Euston 7000) 


MAPLE & Co., Lro. 


5, GRAFTON ST., MAYFAIR, W.1. 
(Regent 4685) 





ON THE SUSSEX COAST WITH 
PRIVATE BEACH 
**SEACROFT,’’ COODEN BEACH 
built in the Sussex farmhouse style. 
Spacious hall, drawing room, dining room, 
study, magnificent sun lounge, 7 bedrooms, 
2 bathrooms. Central heating, electric 
light and power. Main services. Garage 
for 2 cars. Bathing chalet. Delightful 
garden, lawn for tennis. Private beach and 
foreshore rights. 

Vacant p i on plet 

Joint Auctioneers: GORDON GREEN AND 

WEBBER, 11, Sea Road, Bexhill-on-Sea; 

and MAPLE & Co., LTD., 5, Grafton Street, 
W.1. (Regent 4685). 








A HOUSE WITH A VIEW. 9 MILES 
FROM TOWN. **Q@LENAMOY,”’ 
HIGHWOOD HILL, N.W.7 
Unique Thatched Residence containing 
5 bedrooms, 2 sumptuous bathrooms, fine 
hall and imposing staircase, magnificent 
lounge, panelled dining room, mahogany 
panelled chart room, ideal kitchen, maids’ 
sitting room. Concealed central heating. 
All electric equipped. Co.’s water. Heated 
double garage. Picturesque undulating 
grounds, fine specimen trees, shrubs, 
spreading lawns, woodland walks. Kitchen 
and fruit garden in all about 8% Acres. 
Vacant p i on pletion 
Auctioneers: MAPLE & Co., LTD., as above. 
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Regent 
4304 


OSBORN & MERCER 


MEMBERS OF THE CHARTERED SURVEYORS® 


AND AUCTIONEERS’ 


28b, ALBEMARLE ST., 
PICCADILLY, W.1 


INSTITUTES 





Near MAIDENHEAD 
In a secluded position close to a village green and with south 
aspect. 

AN ATTRACTIVE BRICK-BUILT HOUSE 
completely remodelled and modernised at consider- 
able expense. 

‘Lhree reception rooms, 10 bedrooms, 5 bathrooms. 
Main Electricity and Water. Central Heating. 
Cottage, stabling, 2 garages. 
Well-disposed grounds including rose garden, orchard, 
kitchen garden, pasture, etc. 

The River Bourne runs through the grounds which 
extend to ABOUT 5% ACRES. 
FREEHOLD £10,500 WITH VACANT POSSESSION. 
Inspected by Sole Agents : Messrs. OSBORN & a ee 

17,709) 





QUILDFORD 


Situate in a quiet position about 300 ft. above sea level, near 
to an old village. 


A Delightful XVIth-Century Farmhouse 
with a wealth of old oak and in first-rate order 


Lounge hall, 2 reception rooms, 7 bed and dressing rooms, 
2 bathrooms. 
Co.’s electricity, gas and water. Garage for 2 cars. 


The charming old gardens have been well maintained, and 
there are lawns, flower and kitchen gardens, orchard, ete., 


in all ABOUT 1, ACRES 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD WITH EARLY POSSESSION 
Agents: OSBORN & MERCER, as above. (17,707) 











184, BROMPTON ROAD, 
LONDON, 8.W.3 





GLOS AND WORCS BORDERS 
Occupying a picked position, high up, and commanding 
wonderful views of the Cotswold and Malvern Hills. 


A DELIGHTFUL RESIDENCE BUILT OF COTS- 
WOLD STONE 


approached by carriage drive with picturesque lodge. 





Three reception rooms, 8 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms. 


Main Electricity and Water. Radiators. 


Two ttages, bstantial range of outbuildings. 
Grounds of remarkable beauty with fine variety of 
forest and ornamental trees, lawns, tennis court, 
rose garden, two kitchen gardens, etc., in all 


ABOUT 5 ACRES. 
FREEHOLD ONLY £8,500. EARLY POSSESSION. 
Agents: OSBORN & MERCER, as above. (17,724) 











BENTALL, HORSLEY & BALDR 





ISLE OF WIGHT 
In the lovely Totland Bay district occupying a magnificent 
position with uninterrupted sea views from practically every 
room. 
A MOST ATTRACTIVE MODERN HOUS 
brick built and in splendid order throughout 
Three reception rooms, 10 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms. 
All Main Services. Central Heating throughout. 
Two garages and usual outbuildings. 

The gardens have been beautifully kept, and there are 
tennis and croquet lawns, herbaceous borders, fine kitchen 
garden, etc., in all ABOUT 112 ACRES. 

PRICE FREEHOLD £8,750 


Inspected and strongly recommended by Messrs. OSBORN 
AND MERCER, as above. (17,677) 








SURREY (under 25 miles from Town) 
Occupying a quiet position in the delightful Kingswood 
district within a few minutes’ walk of the station. 
AN ATTRACTIVE MODERN HOUSE 
with 3 reception rooms, 7 bedrooms, bathroom. 
Companies’ electric light, gas and water. 
Large garden, but this has been ploughed up during the 
war and will have to be entirely remade. 

PRICE FREEHOLD £5,750. 
POSSESSION NEXT DECEMBER. 
Inspected by Sole Agents : Messrs. OSBORN & me 





Sea 
ae nae 





0152-3 








OUTSTANDINGLY GOOD FARM. 
LOVELY WYE VALLEY. 


Near favourite and _ historical town. 
Healthy stock and corn farm nearly 100 
ACRES (another 50 ACRES can be 
rented). The home of a_ well-known 
British Friesian herd. Completely modern- 
ised House of character; main electric light, 
electric cooker, Triplex grate. modern 
sanitation, bath (h. and ec.), cottage. Very 
suitable as a Guest House and land excel- 
lent for horses. FREEHOLD ONLY 
£7,500 with quick possession. The excel- 
lent pedigree herd and dead stock optional 
as a whole or in part. Unique property and 
a bargain. See at once. BENTALL, 
HORSLEY & BALDRY, as above. 





Just Offered. 





Will be sold very quickly. 
32 miles London 


ype 





Queen Anne 


4 cars. 


FREEHOLD £7,250 
Immediate inspection advised. 


Sole agents: BENTALL, HORSLEY & BALDRY, 184, Brompton Road, 8.W.3. (Tel.: Ken. 0152) 


ESSEX, NEAR HERTS. BORDER 


Charming 
Farmhouse. 
3 reception, study, 6 bed, bath. 
Main water. Co.’s electric light. 
Central heating. 
Picturesque range of buildings. 
Very fine modern garage for 
100 feet tomato and 
heated greenhouses. 
sive gardens. Paddock. Pasture 
and fertile arable. 
15 ACRES 


EQ@YPT FARM, WARBLETON, 
SUSSEX 


Gentleman’s attractive Tudor House of 
character full of old oak, in excellent con- 
dition. Three reception, 5 bed., bath; 
pretty garden, orchard, good buildings, ties 
for 26 dairy cows; 97 ACRES good land 
well watered by streams (14 arable, 10 
woods, 73 grass). POSSESSION Septem- 
ber 29th. To view ’phone Rushlake Green 
267. Eastbourne 12 miles, Hastings 16. 
In conjunction with A. BURTENSHAW AND 
Son, Auctioneers, Hailsham (Tel.: Hailsham 
315). 


Inexpen- 


About 


BENTALL, HORSLEY & BALDRY, 184 
Brompton Road, $.W.3 (Ken. 0152). 

















CLASSIFIED PROPERTIES 


2/- per line. (Mim. 3 lines.) Box fee 1/6. 








AUCTIONS 


HAMPSHIRE COAST 

RUMSEY & RUMSEY 
are favoured with instructions to Sell by Auc- 
tion on August 12, 1946, a valuable UN- 
RESTRICTED MARINE RESIDENCE with 
magnificent sea views, standing in 2 acres of 
delightfully laid-out grounds. Electrically 
heated swimming pool, tennis court. Two 
reception rooms, teak winter garden, excellent 
domestic offices. Seven bedrooms, bathroom. 
Cottage, garages for 6 cars. Suitable for a 
country club, private guest house or nursing 

home. 

Detailed particulars may be obtained from the 
auctioneers at their offices, 116, Poole Road, 
Bournemouth West, "phone Bournemouth 
6212/3, or their branch offices. 

HATFIELD, HERTS. 
Conveniently situate for main line L.N.E.R. 

Station. London 30 minutes. 
A very attractive Freehold Residence 

** KENNELWOOD ”’ 
Architect designed in the Cheshire style. 
Seven principal bed., 3 maids’ bed, 2 bath- 
rooms, 2 w.c.s. Handsome staircase, lounge 
hall with cloakroom and w.c. Three large 
reception, excellent offices, garage, stabling, 
etc. Gardens and grounds, 2 ACRES. 
VACANT POSSESSION. For Sale by 
Auction at The Red Lion Hotel, Hatfield, on 
Wednesday, August 7, 1946, at 5.30 o’clock. 
Particulars of the Auctioneers, 106, Fore 
Street, Hertford. (Tel.: 2249 and 2240.) 
IN THE DELIGHTFUL NEW FOREST. 
Canterton Manor, Brook, comprising the 
Manor House (7 principal bedrooms, 4 recep- 
tion rooms, ete.), beautiful parkland, well- 
timbered woodlands. Six cottages. For Sale 
by Auction on the premises on September 13, 
1946, at 2.30 p.m.—Particulars and plans from 
RAYMOND E. FREARSON, Solicitor, Skegness, 
Lines., or from the Auctioneers, 

Estate Offices, Salisbury, Wilts., 
and at Ringwood and Romsey, Hants. 


THE MANOR HOUSE, 
MORETON-IN-MARSH, GLOS. 
Ideal for Private House, High-Class Private 
Hotel, Antiques, etc. In the small old-world 
town. Splendidly equipped Cotswold Resi- 
dence of character in perfect order. Twelve 
bedrooms (all h. and c.), 4 bathrooms, 4 recep- 
tion rooms. Main services. Garages and 
buildings. Old walled gardens of 1 ACRE. 
Also Broadway House, adjoining, with 8 bed- 
rooms (all h, and ¢c.), 2 bathrooms, 2 reception 
rooms, main services, garden. Vacant posses- 
sion of both properties. Note. The two proper- 
ties are at present run together as a very high- 
class private hotel, and the property might 
be sold as a going concern. For sale privately 
or by Auction as a whole or in two lots on the 
premises on August 8 next. 














Solicitors : Messrs. WARMINGTONS, 141, Moor- 
gate, London, E.C.2. Auctioneers : 


CHAMBERLAINE-BROTHERS AND 
HARRISON 

1, Imperial Square, Cheltenham. Tel.: 53439. 

Telegrams : Chambros, Cheltenham. And at 


Shrewsbury. 


stile 


BERSOCH. To be let, furnished, from 

September 16, monthly, to April next, 
delightful Cottage, overlooking the sea and 
beach. Two reception, 5 bedrooms, bathroom, 
etc., water and_ electricity. References 
required.—Apply, Tel.: Streetly 7540. 

ERBY 9 MILES. To let, furnished, 

approx. six months, to chosen careful 
tenant, lovely Old Cottage, all mod. con- 
veniences, gas, elec., telephone. Bathroom, 
2 bedrooms (2 single beds). Beautifully 
furnished. Comfortable modern kitchen. Large 
parlour. Beautifully furnished antiques. 
Garden, village, bus. £18 per month. Suit 
couple. Help available.—Box 430. 
LONDON, 30 MILES SOUTH OF. 

Maisonette, part attractive Tudor house. 
Twotrec., 2-3 bed, bath, kitchen; all main 
services. Secluded garden, Own approach; 
half mile main station. £220 p.a. lease.— 
Apply, Box 418. 


ORTH SURREY DOWNS (command- 
ing uninterrupted view of). Luxury Flat 
to let, unfurnished, forming part of a sub- 
stantial and imposing mansion in select and 
private close 15 miles from Waterloo. Central 
heating, constant hot water, resident care- 
taker. Entirely detached building with well- 
kept lawn and shrubberies, large lounge and 
dining room (each 22 ft. x 16), 3 bedrooms, 
kitchen, bathroom, etc., maid’s additional 
accommodation comprising bedroom, sitting 
room, bathroom, etc. Commodious garage 
Rent £400.—Apply Box 417. 
URREY. Beautiful old Surrey Farmhouse 
on private estate 250 acres. Four bed- 
rooms, 2 reception, 2 bathrooms, main electric 
cooking, water heating and central heating, 
swimming pool, hunting. Unfurnished, 
inclusive rent. Estate employees maintain 
grounds and kitchen garden. Ideal week-end 
home, London one hour.—Box 421. 

















FOR SALE 


BILLINGSHURST, SUSSEX. Georgian 

type Farmhouse, redecorated throughout, 
5 bedrooms (4 double), good attic bedroom, 3 
reception rooms, large kitchen with Aga 
cooker, power points in all rooms, all-electric 
water heating, bathroom, w.c., gentlemen’s 
cloakroom, large attached washouse suitable 
garage, small garage with tiled wash, pony 
stall, small yard with bearing vine over, main 
water, electricity, telephone, lawn and flower 
garden partly walled. Old apple trees. Large 
shed in good order. Two paddocks of 1 and 2 
acres. Good electric train service to London. 
On main bus route.—Apply owner, Box 419. 


CAMBRIDGE 15 miles. River frontage. 
Freehold Country Residence with lodge, 
drive and grounds of approx. 4 acres compris- 
ing lawns, pleasure and kitchen gardens and 
paddock. Three reception rooms, library, 
billiards room, 4 principal bedrooms, 3 ser- 
vants’ bedrooms, 2 bath rooms, companies’ 
water and electricity. Garage and stabling. 
Walking distance from market town. With 
possession. Price £9,000. Freehold.—Apply, 
Rost. W. BELL & Son, Land Agents, Cam- 
bridge: ’Phone : Cambridge 2353. 


ANESHILL, BASINGSTOKE, HANTS. 
Valuable small Country Estate, with 
beautiful House designed by the late Sir 
Udwin Lutyens, having 12 bedrooms, 4 recep- 
<ion rooms, 3 bathrooms, also Lychpit Farm. 
A first-class holding with farmhouse and 
buildings, 3 cottages. The whole extends to 
approximately 180 acres, For sale, freehold 
(with vacant possession of house and part of 
land).—For further particulars, apply to 
Messrs. WATLEY, HILL & Co., Estate Agents, 
24, Ryder Street, S.W.1. Tel.: Whitehall 4511. 


ENGLEFIELD GREEN, SURREY, 17 
miles from London, close to Windsor Park. 
Well-built Modern House facing due south. 
Eight bed and dressing rooms, 3 bathrooms, 3 
reception, and garden room, good offices. 
Central heating. Electric power in most 
rooms. Co.’s gas, electricity and water, main 
drainage. Garage for 2, and good flat over. 
2%, acres. Price £7,000.—Apply, Mrs. N. C. 
TUFNELL, F.V.A., House and Estate Agent, 
Sunninghill, Berks. Tel.: Ascot 818. 




















FOR SALE 


UXTON. The leading mountain spa of 

England. Architecturally distinctive 
building and one of the most luxuriously 
appointed private hotels in the country. 
Lounge hall, lounge, dining room, 12 letting 
bedrooms, private sitting room. All most 
expensively furnished, the property and busi- 
ness complete, £14,000.—H. LINLEY & Co., 
Buxton. 





NEw FOREST BORDERS. Imposing 

Modern Residence of Queen Anne design 
with grounds of 25 acres. Four miles from the 
sea. Ten bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, 3 reception 
rooms, lounge hall, kitchen and complete 
offices. Garage, chauffeur’s flat, stabling, etc. 
Main water and electricity. Central heating. 
£20,000 with early possession.—Joint Sole 
Agents: RuMSEY & RUMSEY, Estate Agents, 
Bournemouth, and FRANK LANE & LANE, 
Estate Agents, Christchurch. 


FOR SALE 


NORTH BUCKS. For sale, £5,250, com- 
pact Queen Anne House in excellent 
order situated in pleasant village 50 miles 
north-west of London. Square stone hall, 3 
reception rooms, 5 principal bedrooms, and 3 
attic bedrooms. Good outbuildings, including 
garage and room for servants. Jell-stocked 
walled garden in all an acre. All main ser- 
vices. Vendor ex p.o.w. invalided from Army 
and forced to spend winters abroad. No 
agents.—Write, Box 420. 

UTLAND. Country Hall, Queen Anne 

period, well placed overlooking park, ‘or 
sale or let on lease. Containing lounge hall, ; 
reception, 13 principal bedrooms, 5 bathroo: 
7 servants’ rooms, cottages, stabling, garay’, 
delightful grounds.—HENRY WING & Cv 
Estate Agents, Stamford. Tel.: 2110. 

EST DEVON. On two main “A” cr 
roads (A30 route). Extensive moor!:: 

views. Exceptionally well built and situa 
Hotel and Cafe. Freehold. Vacant pos: 
sion. Eleven bedrooms, 1 acre. Main el 
tricity. Exceptional opportunity for tra 
£8,250.—WARD «& CHOWEN, Estate Ager 
Okehampton, Devon. 


WANTED 


OTSWOLDS. Oxon, Wilts or Hai 
Wanted to buy, Period Country Ho 
7-8 bedrooms, 10-50 acres.—“Mrs, T/: 
TRESIDDER & Co., 77, South Audley Str 

















Ww. 
KENT, SUSSEX OR BUCKS. ‘Want 
Confectionery and Tobacco Business 
good-class small Cafe in select district. Wo 
prefer to purchase freehold. No agents.—F 
particulars to Box 422. 
AGO DI COMO. Wanted to rent for fi 
years, with option to purchase, Villa w 
side of lake, 12 to 14 rooms, 2 bathroor 
garage. Garden, attractive views.—Box 4: 
LONDON WITHIN 120 MILES. Special { 
owners of estates. Wealthy City gent! 
man is most anxious to purchase at once © | 
attractive Residential and Agricultural Esta‘ 
of 250 to 500 acres in extent, preferably sout) 
to west of London, the residence should b« 
one of merit with modern appointments anc. 
contain 8 to 12 bedrooms, etc. Up to £35,000 
will be paid for a suitable property and likel) 
estates inspected immediately. Strict con 
fidence observed if desired.—Reply (L.S.D.H.) 
BENTALL, HORSLEY & BALDRY, 184, Brom))- 
ton Road, S.W.3. 
OUTH-WEST MIDLANDS, OXON, OF 
BERKS, preferably. Wanted to rent ©! 
urchase for Girls’ School, large Countr} 
ansion (50 or more bedrooms), central heai- 
ing, electricity and ample plumbage, adequat® 
grounds; additional houses and a sizeabl: 
agricultural estate an advantage.—Box 424. 
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—_ 
Kensington 1490 HARRODS ag os ft 
Telegrams: est Byflee 
“Estate, Harrods, London’? 34-36, HANS CRESCENT, LONDON, S.W.1 and Hasiemere 
t _ 
ASCOT DISTRICT 2 ae be 
Cc. ON A SURREY COMMON c.34 | GLORIOUS HINDHEAD DISTRICT 
In a quiet and pleasant part, yet convenient for station with aus » , : nae 7 Se 
electric trains to Waterloo. Amidst unspoilt surroundings, about 4 miles from Dorking Pleasant position in one of the healthiest parts of Surrey 
* i 70 minutes Town from house. 
< 
~ 
; 
m = 7 
a ae Oe . ORES ae | 
ATTRACTIVE WELL-MAINTAINED SPECIALLY ATTRACTIVE FREEHOLD | arrRACTIVE FREEHOLD RESIDENCE 
RESIDENCE P eg oy ge Co.s electric light, gas pee water. pater he ating. 
sitting hall, 3 reception, billiards or playroom, 7 bed, . oe ere ence ame Three reception, 7-S bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, maid's 
3 bath. ; Hall, gp ees on billiards cam 9 bedrooms, 4 bathrooms, sitting room, 2 garages, picturesque secluded grounds, 
, CRPRVIORES ‘ TE CORN sa caltaieieies central heating. (Co.'s electric light, gas and water. tennis |: , rose garden, kitchen garden, portion let i 
M AIN SERV ICES. COM PLE E ¢ EN rRAL H EATING, Garages, stabling, cottage, farmery. wWell:finibered enni awn, I — — arden, portion in 
(wo garages, cottage with bath. Beautiful gardens and gardens and grounds, 2 tennis courts, lodge, productive : # 7 " = 
grounds of about kitchangarden: ? IN ALL ABOUT 3 ACRES 
| Y, ACRES IN ALL ABOUT 7 ACRES FOR SALE, REASONABLE PRICE 
including hard tennis court. FOR SALE FREEHOLD bo gr LTD., 34-36, Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge, 8.W.1 
~ ’ el: Kensington 1490. Extn. 8307) and Haslemere, Surrey 
FREEHOLD FOR SALE Inspected and recommended by pie LTD., 34-36, (Tel.: Haslemere 953-4). 
—— HARRODS LTD., 34-36, Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge, S.W.1 Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge, S.W. (Tel.: Kensington 
(Tel. Kensingt 1490. Extn, 809. 1490. Ext aon). ~ kt , 1a “TT tT 
aie fee GATEWAY TO FAMOUS SURREY 
BEACONSFIELD ail OVERLOOKING THE c.4 GOLF COURSE c.3 
° Amidst delightful surroundings, about 35 mins. from 
) ESSEX COAST nding n 
Picked position in famous yachting and wild-fowling centre 
with extensive views over River Ore. 
ATTRACTIVE COUNTRY RESIDENCE 
with 3 reception rooms, conservatory and sun lounge, 7 bed 
and dressing rooms and bathroom. 
Main electricity, own water supply, with electric pump. 
Septic tank drainage. Garage. Attractive cottage resi- 
dence (let). Delightful gardens and grounds of about 
2 ACRES. 
PRICE FREEHOLD £6,000 
or £5,100 excluding cottage 
. - VACANT POSSESSION of the house on completion. 
ON TWO FLOORS ONLY. HARRODS LTD., 34-36, Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge, 8.W.1 
oe , _ ‘ ‘ (7 "el: Kensington 1490. Eaztn. 806). 
rhree good reception, 6 bed and dressing, 2 bath, complete y 
offices. A HOUSE OF CHARACTER 
Large garage with chauffeur’s flat. FOR SALE BY AUCTION Three reception. 6 bed and dressing. 3 bathrooms 
Beautifully wooded grounds with tennis and other lawns, SEPTEMBER 10 NEXT. cl MAIN BRAVICES. CENTNe HEATING On RDEN. ; 
IN ALL 21, ACRES (unless previously sold privately in the meantime) GARAGE. 
aks Well laid out garden and grounds with tennis lawns, 
£8,975 FREEHOLD HOLLANDS. LANGHURST HILL, eae aces. tone heen, 
= Sole Agents, » Hannops Lp., 34-36, Hans Crescent, Knights- PETWORTH, SUSSEX IN ALL, ABOUT ONE ACRE 
lent bridge, S (Tel.: Kensington 1490. Extn. 806). At the crest of a hill in beautiful unspoilt surroundings, 2 miles ~ “Dr 
niles from the old-world town with bus service passing the property FOR SALE FREEHOLD 
H, 3 WESTERN ISLE OF WIGHT c 2 Inspected and recommended. 

id 3 é ; PR < : . : HARRODS LTD., 34-36, Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge, 8.W.1 
4 Occupying a fine position on the cliffs, facing south, command- ; rT aa penile ree ‘ Y a. ae Fs n . 
~ ing views of the Needles, the English Channel, and with easy eR. Reneingen TAR. Bosc 807), and West Bytleet, 

cy access to a sandy beach. pone: 
rmy WELL-BUILT AND BEAUTIFULLY » ; 
No FITTED RESIDENCE Ao ee. lc 
: Three reception, 7 bed, 3 bath, maids’ sitting room, ™ ya sMesbbeddesa: ss a See ee bis —_ — 
— main water, gas, and electricity. Garage, outbuildings, GENUINE GEORGIAN RESIDENCE 
The bungalow with bathroom; delightful gardens and grounds Four reception, 8-10 bed, 2 bath, usual offices. Co.'s 
ree and an arable field. electric light, good water, garage, etc. Tennis ground with 
Q . IN ALL ABOUT 4 ACRES fine vew trees, kitchen garden, shrubbery, etc. 
(4 FREEHOLD, £8,500 IN ALL 3, ACRE 
VACANT POSSESSION, ; _ : FREEHOLD, £6,000 
sh HARRODS LTD., 34-36, Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge, S.W.1 ts EARLY POSSESSION. 
‘ 1 (Tel.: Kensington 1490. Extn. 809). CHARMING LONG LOW-BUILT HARRODS , TD., 34-36, Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge, S.W.1 
FREEHOLD RESIDENCE Tel. Kensington 1490. ‘Extn. 806.) 
1 ADJOINING A COMMON § c.3 
1 . of considerable character, with wealth of old oak and other , 
ni NEAR GUILDFORD period features. Hall with lavatory, L-shaped lounge, —— = By c.4 
22 ft. x 12 ft., 18 ft. Sin. x 10 ft., 2 other reception onvenrent Jor daily travel to town. 
. FIRST-CLASS RESIDENTIAL rooms, 4 bedrooms, dressing room, 2 bathrooms. Central DETACHED HOUSE 
PROPERTY heating. Parquet floors, Main water and electric light | pjeasantly situated, adjacent to open country, yet close to 
Lounge hall, 3 reception, 9 bed and dressing, 3 baths. Ene. Moders drainage. Telephone. Garage shops, buses and station, about 114 miles. 
(Co.'s electric light and water, garage, stabling, cottage ; Well-designed old-world garden of about *, ACRE. Hall, 2 reception, 4 bed, bath; garage; main services. 
secondary residence; grounds about 9% ACRES. VACANT POSSESSION. Very well maintained and stocked garden about !, ACRE. 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD Joint Auctioneers : Messrs. DOUGLAS ROss & SoNs, Mul- FREEHOLD, £4,500 
HARRODS LTD., 34-36, Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge, S.W.1 berry House, Storrington (7el.: 40), and HARRODS LTD., hoc EARLY POSSESSION. , Wace 
(Tel.: Kensington 1490. Extn, 807), and Messrs. CROWE, | 34-36, Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge, S.W.1 (Tel.: Ken- HARRODS LTD., 34-36, Hans Crescent, S.W.1, (Tel.: Ken- 
BaTEs & WEEKES, Guildford. sington 1490. Eatn. 810). sington 1490, £xtn. 806), and Surrey Office, West Byfleet) 
BETWEEN GODALMING AND HASLEMERE H/c.4 
' Of special interest to fishermen, re 


A UNIQUE 17TH-CENTURRY ESIDENCE 


adjoining the famous Enton Lakes, enjoying an unsur- 
passed position and in first-rate condition. Boating and 


trout fishing can be enjoyed from the grounds. Milford 
zs and Witley stations within easy reach. 12-13 bed and 
00 dressing rooms (lavatory basins), 4 bathrooms, 5 reeep- 
ly tion, billiards room, central heating. 
1) 
i 16", ACRES, including mill pond and paddock. - 
1D (Monn 
k Chauffeur’s cottage, garage for 2 cars, Co.’s electric light eR RS Ae 
( and water, modern drainage. ? 





PRICE £17,500 FREEHOLD 


Sole Agents : HARRODS LTD., 34-36, Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge, S.W.1. (Tel.: Kensington 1490. Extn. 806) and Haslemere, Surrey (Tel.: Haslemere 953-4). 
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SOUTHAMPTON : 
ANTHONY B, FOX, F.S.1., F.A.L. 
T. BRIAN COX, P.A.8.1., A.A.I. 


BRIGHTON : 
A. KILVINGTON, F.A.L.P.A. 


BOURNEMOUTH : 
WILLIAM FOX, F.S.1., F.A.1. 
E. STODDART FOX, P.A.S.1., F.A.I. 
H. INSLEY-FOX, P.A.S.I., A.A.1. 


FOX & SONS 


LAND AGENTS 
BOURNEMOUTH—SOUTHAMPTON—BRIGHTON 


BRANKSOME PARK, BOURNEMOUTH 


Occupying a superb position immediately facing the sea in a much sought after residential locality. 





beautifully appointed Freehold Residence complete with 
every modern convenience and comfort, and commanding 
sea views from practically every room. 


Twelve bedrooms and dressing room, 4 bathrooms, lounge 
Aull eS hall, 3 teak panelled reception rooms, teak panelled 
dd goo isla billiards room. Excellent domestic offices. 


(iarage for 4 cars, greenhouses, vineries, 3 excellent cot- 

tages, central heating throughout, h. and ¢. running water 

in practically every bedroom. Company’s electric light, 
gas, water, and main drainage. 





Delightful gardens and grounds with secluded woodland walks, paved terraces. Productive fruit and vegetable garden. 
ABOUT 10 ACRES 


: Fox & Sons, 44-52, Old Christchurch Road, Bournemouth (Tel.: 


ON THE FRINGE OF THE BEAUTIFUL ON THE FRINGE OF THE NEW FOREST 
NEW FOREST About 2% miles from the Coast and Golf C ourse, 5 miles from Lymington with its excellent 
Occupying a magnificent position on high ground and commanding beautiful views yachting facilities. 1% miles from a main line station. 


from all principal rooms. FOR SALE FREEHOLD 
For Sale, this soundly constructed Modern Residence This substantially built and 


Ksuilt under the supervision of a well-known architect and particularly planned to well appointed Residence, 
afford the maximum of sunshine obtainable. vecupying a pleasant posi- 
tion with delightful views. 


The whole extends to an area of 


For price and all particulars apply 6300). 








6 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, 
boxroom, lounge hall, 
lounge 37 ft. 9 in. by 20 ft., 
dining room, study, cloak 
room, excellent domestic 
offices. Co’s electricity. 
Main water. Esse cooker. 
Garage for 4 cars. Stabling, 
kennels. Fine brick terrace 


Eight bedrooms, 2 bath- 
rooms, 3 reception rooms, 
hall and cloakroom, modern 


offices. Central heating. 
Electric lighting. Main 
water and gas. Garage. 


Stabling. Attractively dis- 
posed gardens and grounds 
with fine old trees, flower 





forming veritable sun trap. borders, shady lawns, 
shrubberies, well-stocked 
Tastefully laid-out gardens kitchen garden. Orchard. 


Excellent paddock. The 
whole extending to an area 
of about 


5Y, ACRES 
VACANT POSSESSION OF THE RESIDENCE AND GROUNDS ON COMPLETION 
PRICE £7,000 FREEHOLD 


Fox & Sons, 44-52, Old Christchurch Road, 


WEST SUSSEX 


Three miles Pulborough Station. 


and grounds comprising 
formal rose garden and lily 
pond, rockeries, herbaceous 
borders, lawns, natura] 
heath and woodland. 


PRICE £12,500 FREEHOLD 


Fox & Sons, Land Agents, Bournemouth. 


BOSCOMBE, BOURNEMOUTH 


On the delightful Boscombe Manor Estate, Detached Modern Freehold 
Residence 





11 ACRES 


For particulars apply : Apply : Bournemouth. 








Delightful rural surroundings, close bus route. 


MODERN 
Well constructed of brick * 
and rough-cast, with slated rHATCHED 
roof, close to the sea and COTTAGE 


main shopping centre. Five 


bedrooms, bathroom, 3 
reception rooms, kitchen Small bedroom, large lounge 
and offices. Excellent with dining alcove, kitchen, 


garage. All main services. 

Well matured garden with 

lawns, flower beds, and 

borders and crazy-paved 
paths. 


bathroom and w.c., loggia. 


MAIN ELECTRICITY. 


ATTRACTIVE GARDEN 
with Fruit Trees 





VACANT POSSESSION SEPTEMBER 29, 1946. PRICE £6,500 FREEHOLD 
View by appointment through the Agents: Fox & Sons, 739, Christchurch Road, 
Boscombe, or 44-52, Old Christchurch Road, Bournemouth. 


PRICE £2,100 FREEHOLD. VACANT POSSESSION 





Fox & Sons, 117, Western Road, Brighton. Hove 2277/7279. 





By order of Exors. H. W. Rydon deceased. 


WEST SUSSEX 


3 miles from Storrington, 4 miles from Pulborough Station, with ois train service to London. 


GREATHAM MANOR 
near Pulborough. 
This attractive Freehold Residence was mentioned in the 
Domesday Book and largely rebuilt in 1672, now combines 
well-proportioned principal rooms in the style of Queen 
Anne, and a bedroom and reception room that have been 
preserved from an — — display a profusion 
of old oak. 


Overlooking the Valley of the Arun and South Downs. 





5 


ACCOMMODATION : 


6 bedrooms, dressing room, 2 bath- 
rooms, 3 reception rooms, usual offices. ENTRANCE 
LODGE AND COTTAGE, 3 garages, stabling and good 
outbuildings. 


THE CHARMING GROUNDS include: 


WALLED PLEASURE AND KITCHEN GARDENS 
together with PADDOCKS that extend to the River Arun 


MAIN WATER. ELECTRICITY FROM PLANT. the whole comprising about 


EFFICIENT DRAINAGE. 14 ACRES 





FOR SALE BY AUCTION at the TOWN HALL, HORSHAM, on 
TUESDAY, 27th AUGUST 1946, at 3 p.m. 
(unless previously sold by private treaty) 


Solicitors : MESSRS. ROBBINS, OLIVEY & LAKE, 218, Strand, London, W.C.2. 
Auctioneers: Fox & SONS, 117, Western Road, Brighton. Tel. Hove 2277/7279. 


FOX & SONS, HEAD OFFICE, 44-52, OLD CHRISTCHURCH ROAD, BOURNEMOUTH (11 
Telephone : Bournemouth 6300 (Five lines) 





BRANCH OFFICES) 
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. POTATO DIGGERS - ENGINES + PUMPS - ELECTR, 





IT’S WHAT’S INSIDE THAT COUNTS 


First-class workmanship and_best-quality 
materials go into the making of our products. 
That is why YOU have confidence in them, 


THE TRACTOR IMPLEMENT PEOPLE 





R. A. LISTER & CO., LTD., DURSLEY, GLOUCESTERSHIRE 
Branches: LONDON, STAMFORD, GLASGOW, BELFAST and DUBLIN 


“ CooLeRs - HORSE & CATTLE CLIPPERS - 


* SAWOD SSVYUD * SMOUNVH - SHONOId YOLIVUL * SLNY 1d ONILVuaNa® > 


Bs) 5 


SHEEP SH“ 





You 
SHOOT 


obtain protection 
against the risk of 


CLAIMS BY 
3rd PARTIES 





following 


GUN ACCIDENTS “Ay ! 
SPECIAL TERMS for SYNDICATES 


For full particulars use the convenient coupon 
below, or write ‘Sporting Gun’’ on your visiting 
card and send to SPORTING GUN SECTION 





10, SURREY ST., NORWICH, NORFOLK 























Please send full particulars of your Sporting 
Gun policies for Pants of. guns. 
Name 
Address RES ese RP Mee ete ot 
Annual Premium 
ee ee, meister ae 
a 





THE POOR’ CLERGY 
RELIEF CORPORATION 


RELIEVES the privations of the Poorer Clergy 
f the Church of England. 


HE!_PS with Grants of Money and of Clothing. 


ASSISTS their Widows and Unmarried 
saughters. 

GIVES GRANTS towards School Outfits for 
ieir Children, 


M! IGATES the sadness of illness. 

DE LS with cases fromthe United Kingdom 
id Ireland and the Dominions and Colonies. 

H. 3 AIDED over 69,000 cases of clerical 

istress, 

of money or clothing should be sent to: 

The Secretary, Mr. H. F. Carr 


G 





Tl» Poor Clergy Relief Corporation 


’, Medway St., Westminster $.W.1 








E 





ASY to instal and simple to control. 
Continuous operation and discharge. 
Even drying, pneumatic elevation of wet 
and dried grain. 
handling. 






For sack or bulk 
Capacity up to 2 tons per 
_, hour. Details on re- 



























GENERAL ENGINEERS 
Phone : Longparish 224 


The Breeches Makers 
can still accept orders for made-to-measure 
Breeches and Jodhpurs for Ladies, 
Gentlemen, and Children. 
BREECHES & JODHPURS from 5} gns. 


(10% less for Juveniles) 
Srr:ppings, Continuations, and Purchase Tax, extra 


READY-TO-WEAR JODHPURS FO IES 
A 


R LAD 
ND CHILDREN ALWAYS AVAILABLE 
POST ORDERS 


Our long experience ensures your satisfaction 
Send for self-measurement chart and pattern- 


HARRY HALD 


Sporting, Civil, & Service Tailors 


235-237 REGENT STREET, W1. REG 211; 
See SRAM STRETEIE eM 





KENNEDY ¢ KEMPE 





quest. Standard Drier 


£500 and £536 


ex works. 








neato? ANDOVER, HANTS 
Grams: ‘* Kennedy, Longparish’: 


She mode vealment 


Colds 
Sat Colek 
, 
VAPEX 
A Drop on your Handkerchief 


Like many other good things 
Vapex had to make way for 





more imperatively urgent needs. 
Throughout the war pharma- 
ceutical work of national im- 
portance has taken and must take 
first place. Normal conditions 
will bring a return of Vapex 
» 
THOMAS KERFOOT & CO. LTD. 
Vale of Bardsley, Lancs., England 


Michi A 








The 
GRASS GUTTER 
Me wittlthis 


le 
LOATH E 


SS 


ACTION 


The Rotoscythe is in production 
once again but there’s a very heavy 
demand, so to ensure earliest possible 
delivery place an order now. The 
Rotoscythe works on an entirely 
different principle from ordinary 
lawn mowers -- scything away the 
grass at several thousand cuts a 
minute and dealing equally efficiently 
with long grass and short. 


ROTOSCYTHE WORKS, 
BATH ROAD WEST, 
SLOUGH, 


BUCKS. 
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THIS MEMBER OF THE WOMEN’S LEAGUE OF 
HEALTH AND BEAUTY WRITES:- 
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Zoning restrictions now lifted. 
Obtainable everywhere in 
moderate quantities. 










BLUE SKY 
GOLDEN SUN 
GREEN TREES 
PINK BLOSSOM 
RED APPLES 
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PER SCREW | WHITEWAYS 


PENZANCE 


; MEDIUM-SWEET 
Down in the heart ot ‘Glorious Devon’—in the path- OR DRY 
way of the sun—the Whiteways have been growing 


apples and making cyder for over 300 years. 




















5 ways photography 





ean help manufacturers 


to speed production | 


5 IN INSPECTION 


X-rays show internal flaws 
and cut reject losses 


I IN THE DRAWING OFFICE 


photo-recording abolishes 
tracing . . makes blue prints 
available in 1-2 hours. 


2. IN TRAINING OPERATIVES 


instruction by film or photo- 
manual ensures rapid ‘know 
how by show how.’ 


3 IN TEMPLATE MAKING 
photo - printing drawings 
straight on metal abolishes 
hand scribing. 


4 IN MANUFACTURE 

ultra high-speed ciné photo- 
graphy solves problems in- 
volving high-speed motion. 


write tc KODAK 


KODAK LIMITED 


X-rays ensure rejection of faulty 
parts before costly machining 


- DEPT 518 - KINGSWAY - LONDON W.C,2 





The batt of a century 

















MESSENGER & COMPANY. 


LIMITED 





GLASSHOUSES 
CAN BE SUPPLIED 
WHERE PERMITS 
ARE OBTAINED 


Addresses : 
London Office : 122, Victoria Street, S.W.1 
Tel. : Vic. 5409 


Works : Loughborough. 
Tel.: 2691 
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yall sailing ships to 
i,eteenth centuries, a 


1 fitable tin smelting 


. Jornwall by Bolitho, 


1 ‘ntained 


N very early days the 
Phoenicians came in 





rnwall for cargoes of 
ore. 
in the eighteenth and 


d merchanting 
iness was carried on 


s and Company, = 


r dealings, tran- 2 
ed considerable 
ancial business. AS 
dually, this part of the enterprise developed into a banking 
iness, which, in 1834, was moved: to Penzance. 
fter numerous amalgamations, the name was changed to the 
solidated Bank of Cornwall, and this concern was acquired by 
clay & Company Limited in 1905, when a Local Head Office 
; formed at Penzance. 
‘nder a system of decentralised control, with Local Head Offices 
blished throughout the country, a close association with local affairs 
not infrequently, personal links with past 
by 


BARCLAYS BANK 


LIMITED 
LOMBARD STREET, 


traditions are 


LONDON, E.C.;3. 














BURBERRYS 





TAILORED COSTUMES 


(TO ORDER) 


Suits that are equally correct for town 
or country—in a wide variety of Glen- 
checks — Gamefeathers and Glen 
Urquharts. 














Suits of this type made exclusively by 
Burberrys remain undated indefinitely 
—an immense advantage in these 
coupon days. 


Burberrys’ suits have such style and 
character—perfectly tailored and 
endowed with distinction—that they 
are always attractive whatever the 
season. 


BURBERRYS 


Telephone : Whitehall 3343 
HAYMARKET, LONDON, S.W.| 
and 


BASINGSTOKE 


BURBERRYS LTD 














SURBERRY 
COPYRIGHT 








Cigavettes | 


PLAIN OR COR 





There’s 4 


reason why 


they satisfy ! 
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When that glad day comes 
and you can step on a ‘plane 
for a week-end of golf at Le 
Touquet, you will find that 
the right shoes to help your 


play are available again— 
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Harlip 


THE HONOURABLE ROSEMARY ELTON 


Miss Elton is the younger daughter of Lord and Lady Elton of Adderbury, Oxfordshire. Her marriage to 
Captain William Yates, the Queen’s Bays, is to take place next month 
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SOUTH FOR SUNSHINE 


r HE statement that the Government are 
[ actuatty preparing plans for the recon- 
struction of the South Bank of the 
central London’s geographical but 
dreary hub—prompts the question whether the 
clearances, embankment and new _ buildings 
involved could be linked with, and partly paid 
for by, the International Exhibition projected 
for 1951. The Government’s interest in the area 
is as the site for new Government offices, so as 
to bring within a logical extension of Whitehall 
offices at present scattered all over London 
and indeed England. The London County 
Council are involved as a matter of long-term 
policy in improving the value and amenities of 
the South Bank and particularly in the location 
of the National Theatre between County Hall 
and Westminster Bridge. The Southwark 
authorities are keen to open up the river front 
to Blackfriars Bridge. And the County of 
London Plan, the general lines of which the 
official scheme is said to follow, made _far- 
reaching proposals. The Report truly described 
the area as at present having a ‘“‘depressing 
semi-derelict appearance, lacking any sense of 
that dignity and order appropriate to its 
location as the centre of London and fronting 
on to a great waterway.” But, it went on, 
‘cleared of its encumbrances, equipped with a 
continuous strip of grass and a wide esplanade 
prolonging in effect the Albert Embankment 
eastwards—and associated with County Hall, 
the river and the buildings on the north bank, 
this area, extending as far as London Bridge 
and inland to York Road, Stamford Street and 
Southwark Street, might well include a great 
cultural centre, a modern theatre, large covered 
hall, and headquarters of various organisations,” 
also office blocks and flats. An integral part of 
the Abercrombie-Forshaw plan was, of course, 
the removal of Charing Cross station, and 
ultimately of Waterloo station as well (to a site 
farther west), a Hungerford road-bridge and a 
new bridge at the Temple, serving to tie the 
area intimately with the official and commercial 
north bank. 

Were it practicable to set on foot immedi- 
ately the great clearances required, including 
the removal of Charing Cross station and bridge 
(and, of course, the building of a substitute 
station), besides the relocation of the various 
wharves, warehouses and works involved, the 
space so formed would certainly make a won- 
derful central site for a great exhibition. It is 
doubtful, however, whether it would be large 
enough for the serious section of it, let alone for 
the amusement park which is half the attraction 
of an exhibition; and it is obvious that, in our 
present circumstances, neither the labour nor 
materials are available to get the work done 
in the time. 


Thames 
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Nevertheless, the principle of co-ordinating 
an exhibition with a long-term improvement, 
of which such excellent use has long been made 
in Paris, is too valuable to be neglected, even if 
not applicable on Thames-side. The next most 
suitable and accessible site, and in its way 
equally impressive, is the Crystal Palace, where 
the new building could appropriately be begot- 
ten by the 1951 project as the original structure 
was by that of 1851. To use Hyde Park again 
for the purpose, as is sometimes advocated, 
would be regrettable; it would deprive the 
London public of its enjoyment for years, and 
create appalling traffic chaos throughout the 
West End. Meanwhile, the process of bringing 
sunshine and fresh air to the South Bank will, 
it is to be hoped, be pressed on steadily, even 
if we have to go to the ‘‘Southern Heights”’ for 
1951’s apotheosis of light and gaiety. 


THE ROAD BACK 


OME traveller, a thousand years from now 
Taking the desert road from Alamein, 
May stumble on a skull and wonder how 
So far from city walls this death has been. 


Till one shall tell in faiy Tripolitan, 

On some lone balcony beneath the stars, 

Of man’s old inhumanity to man 

In the far-off and long-forgotten wars. 
WILLIAM CLARKE, 


FRUIT MARKETING 

HOUGH in the past seven years those of 

us who have no fruit gardens to fall back 
upon have become accustomed to high prices 
and short supply in most of the pleasant fruits 
of an English summer, it must still be a shock 
to discover that the acreage in this country 
under soft fruit, which was 77,358 in 1914, 
and 47,200 in 1939, had dwindled in 1944 to 
29,900 acres, and is still dwindling. The future 
seems dark indeed when one considers the ease 
with which market gardens are converted into 
building sites and the considerable margin of 
profit required to keep them to their original 
purpose. Unfortunately, though the public 
pays prices as high as or higher than before the 
war for the small amount of fruit it can buy, 
the profits do not come the producer’s way, but 
are largely absorbed by the middleman. A 
recent letter from Mr. Hugh Quigley in The Times 
blames the Ministry of Food for refusing potash 
fertilisers, proper containers and marketing 
licences, and for a policy of non-selection which 
gives a premium to rubbish and deprives the 
public of high-quality produce. He also shows 
that the average gap between grower and 
public, which in 1938 was 14d. to 3d., has now 
—with lower prices paid to the grower-— 
increased to from 314d. to 7d. There is no doubt 
that the primary producer is not receiving his 
fair share of profit, but that is not the whole 
story. The fundamental reason for the decline 
in supplies is the alarming spread of virus 
diseases, which even before the war had reduced 
the average yield of strawberries from two tons 
to as little as 24 cwt. per acre in some Cases, 
blackcurrants from as much as three tons to 
as little as 17 cwt., and raspberries by more 
than half. New regulations which come into 
force in the autumn will ensure that only 
virus-free stocks are sold. They are much 
overdue, and it is to be feared will take years 
to repair the damage already done. 


HERRINGS AND THE MOON 


O many natural phenomena, ranging from 

the shape of bananas to the derangement 
of the human mind, have on very slender 
evidence been correlated with the phases of 
the moon that most people take such specula- 
tions with several grains of salt. In some cases, 
however, the evidence seems difficult to contro- 
vert, and there can be little doubt about the 
conclusions of the two marine biologists, Messrs. 
Savage and Hodgson, who in 1934 showed that, 
in the great East Anglian autumn drift-net 
season for herrings, the best landings tend to 
occur at full moon. Further, the success of the 
herring season as a whole depends to a large 
extent on the date of full moon. These investi- 
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gators say that ‘“‘the best conditions for q 
productive fishery appear to be when the 
October full moon occurs during the second 
week. . . . Under these circumstances a period 
of about five weeks of good fishing can je 
expected.’’ Obviously this is a matter of greut 
importance to the herring fisheries, and it is 
most interesting to find that Mr. C. F. Hickling 
has now made a parallel investigation with 
regard to the periodicity of the moon and { ie 
catches of the drift-net fisheries based on Milfc rq 
Haven. The results are published in the curr: 
Journal of the Marine Biological Associati: n, 
and show that, though during most of the y:< 
there is no evident sign of lunar periodicity i 
the fisheries concerned, it does appear that wh: 
full moon falls in the first sixteen days 
September, the odds are slightly on a gx 
trawl herring season, but when the moon is f 
in the last fourteen days of September t 
season is almost always a bad one. What p: 
the moon plays remains to be discovered. 


SHOOTING OF WILD-FOWL 


aye the Wild Birds (Ducks and Gee 
Protection Act, 1939, the statutory oj 
ing date for the shooting of wild-fowl now coi: 
cides with that for grouse. Before 1939 w! 
duck and wild geese were given the same clos« 
time as all ‘wild birds”’ by the Act of 188 
i.e. March 1 to August 1. County Councils h 
power to vary this period, with the result tha: 
there were considerable differences all over the 
country, an extreme case being that it was 
legal to shoot wild ducks for 10 days longer or 
one side of a river than on the other. Nowa far 
greater degree of uniformity has been achieved 
The deferment of the opening of the shooting 
season for wild-fowl from August 1 to August 12 
was made to prevent the shooting of flappers 
and thus to aid materially the main object o 
the Act, the preservation and building up of the 
stock of wild-fowl. Many people consider that 
the date of the opening season should have been 
still further deferred to September 1, and in some 
counties an extension has been made by County 
Order. The 1939 Act is part of a concentrated 
effort in wild-fowl conservation in Europe, 
supporting the action already taken by Sweden 
and subsequently being supported by Holland, 
which in 1945 extended the close season for wild- 
fowl and greatly restricted the catching of wild 
duck in decoys. The taking of wild duck in 
decoys is a heavy vested interest in Holland, and 
the millions of duck which were caught annually 
was an undue strain on the total European stock 
of wild-fowl. The public-spirited action of the 
Dutch Government in curtailing the catching of 
wild duck in decoys is of particular importance 
to British sportsmen, for the ringing experiments 
being carried on at the Wild-fowl Inquiry Com- 
mittee’s duck decoy at Orielton in Pembroke 
shire indicate that there is a strong moveme” 
of British duck through north-east Europe (an: 
consequently the Dutch decoys) in spring. 


PRISONERS-OF-WAR 

NTIL the harvest is safely gathered there « 

be no question of any large number of G 
man prisoners-of-war being repatriated. Althou 
the N.F.U. complains that many of them are 1 
now doing a full week’s work, their man-po\ 
is urgently needed to help to harvest all « 
crops in good order. On the success of + 
harvest depend our food rations through n 
winter and less directly the food rations of * 
British zone in Germany. While it is necess: 
for many thousands of our men to be statior 
in Germany, our farms will require fore! 
labour of some kind for at least the next year 
two if the output of grain and potatoes is to 
maintained. Naturally enough the prison 
who have been working on our farms for seve 
months are anxious to return to Germany to + 
their families. In conversation they sugg¢ 
fairly enough, that there are many thousands 
youths in Germany who have done no milita 
service and that replacements should be fou! 
from among their numbers. Obviously t!° 
German prisoners we have working on our far!'s 
cannot be kept here indefinitely, but there is t 
complication that not all of them are regard« 
as politically safe for repatriation to Germany 
at present. 
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A 
COUNTRYMAN’S 


NOTES 
By 
Major C. 8. JARVIS 


N the outskirts, or more correctly within 
( ) the purlieus, of an old country town there 

are two detached, half-timbered, thatched 
‘o.-ages of charm and character, both with 
productive and well-kept kitchen and pleasure 
rar lens, and both fitted with central heating, 
og ‘ther with company’s electricity and water, 
an. main drainage. Unfortunately neither of 
the n is to let, or for sale with possession, as 
mi; 1t be expected from the foregoing sentence, 
for they have been occupied for many years by 
th same residents, who have no desire to 
lea e. I have merely lapsed unconsciously into 
th: glib phraseology of the house agent, with 
wl -h we are so familiar these days, and in this 
pa icular case the above description of the 
co ages is a bald statement of fact rather than 
a sy picture inspired by commission on sale. 

They are both occupied by keen gardeners 
bu . whereas the occupant of Ye Olde Beams 
is 1 the horticultural expert class, the owner 
of Ye Olde Forge is a mere tyro whose 
en husiasm is equalled only by his lack of 
ex rience. Despite this handicap the amateur’s 
garden every year is infinitely better than that 
of ) s more experienced neighbour. His peas are 
invirtiably superb, his early potatoes not only 
ver’ early but of excellent quality, and from 
the first days of spring until late autumn his 
front garden is a blaze of blooms, which are far 
superior in colour and size to those grown by 
the occupant of Ye Olde Beams thirty yards 
up the lane. 

[he mystery of this was explained by the 
old jobbing gardener who helps both residents, 
and who, when asked by the owner of the 
second-grade garden why his neighbour always 
defeated him, said : 

“That there ‘Old Forge’ zs the old forge 
of this town, and it was going strong from the 
days of Queen Elizabeth until about twenty 
years ago. The garden’s full of hoof parings 
which give off just the right amount of the 
best manure every year, and, as the hoof 
parings will last another fifty years or more 
before they rot completely, you will have to 
wait a long time before you grow anything that 
will beat his.”’ 


* * 
* 


AST summer I had the melancholy task of 
writing in these columns the obituary 
notices of practically every bird that was 
hatched in my garden, and in very many cases 
these notices, like those of most famous men, 
were written in advance, so to speak, for the 
eggs were destroyed before the nestlings were 
hatched. The commonest sight in the garden 
during those days of universal massacre was the 
broken shell of a thrush’s or robin’s egg. I cannot 
say definitely that every nest in the garden was 
raided, as there were, no doubt, a few I had 
overlooked, but all those that I located—chiff- 
chaff’s, goldfinch’s, chaffinch’s, thrush’s and 
blackbird’s—were robbed at some period or 
another, and at no time during the season did 
I notice families of fledglings on the lawn, or 
in the vegetable plots, demanding to be fed. 

This year there is, happily, a very different 
State of affairs, for one flourishing clump of 
flowering weeds always holds a full-sized family 
of goldfinches, and what a glorious flash of gold 
and scarlet they provide when they rise! 
Nearby I often flush an up-to-strength clutch 
of bullfinches with every bird displaying the 
conspicuous white patch above the tail, while 
on the lawn there are vociferous young robins 
anc thrushes who are never satisfied. 

The pleasing change is, I think, due 
ent rely to the activities of a local youth who 
asp res to be a keeper and who, having found 
a ready market for all jay, magpie, mole, grey 
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BY THE WAYSIDE: SUNLIGHT AND SHADOW 


squirrel:and fox skins, has obtained permission 
from the local farmers and smallholders to 
range over their land on the clear understanding 
that he shoots nothing else. I hope for the best, 
though youth and the restraint of the trigger- 
finger do not go hand in hand as a rule, and, 
though the jays, once so numerous and noisy, 
now appear to be almost extinct, I still see my 
red squirrels and also my old friend, the tawny 
owl. 
* * * 

URING a motor-run recently across the 

centre of Hampshire and the greater part 
of mid-Sussex, a journey which almost marks 
an epoch these days and one which, incidentally, 
serves to point out some previously undetected 
weak spots in a war-weary car, it occurred to 
me that the birds seen by the wayside and in 
the neighbouring fields differ in some ways from 
those which one would have noticed seven years 
ago. In a run of a hundred miles across the 
heart of southern England, one would have 
expected to see at least three coveys of par- 
tridges on either the grass verge of the road or 
some fallow or root field nearby, and also odd 
pheasants would have been in evidence probably 
every ten miles of the journey. None of these 
birds was seen, however, and one explanation 
of this may be the *22 rifle which some motorists 
now consider a useful addition to the spares 
carried in the car. If I, as a stranger to the land, 
had been asked at the end of the run what, in 
my opinion, was the commonest bird in England, 
I should have replied without hesitation, ‘the 
magpie.’’ It seemed to me, as I drove along the 
country roads by a route which avoids all the 
big towns, that a solitary magpie rose from 
almost every field, and as it is my custom to 
cross myself whenever a single specimen of this 
harbinger of bad luck is seen, my right arm was 
suffering from cramp at the end of the run. I do 
not think that the magpie is quite such an 
insatiable egg-eater and nestling-murderer as 
the jay, but there is no doubt that magpies in 
these excessive numbers are bound to have 
a derogatory effect on the population of, not 
only game, but almost every bird that flies. 


* * 
* 


MONG other birds noticed by the wayside 
were three varieties which have no claims to 
rarity, but which might be regarded as uncom- 
mon in the particular corner of the New Forest 
in which I live, and these were the yellow- 
hammer, the wheatear and the red-backed 
shrike. With regard to the yellow-hammer, 
I would say that in the south of England he is, 
to-day, very much scarcer than he was forty 
years ago, when he was almost as common as 
is the chaffinch, and when one flushed a pair 


on every quarter of a mile along a country road. 
The wheatear, it would seem, is a very local 


bird and, though I connect him usually with 
open downs, I saw quite a number in the lanes 


of Sussex, while the red-backed shrike like the 
yellow-hammer is rarer than he was of yore, 
and I have not seen a specimen since I retired 
to live in this country ten years ago. In my 
boyhood days the butcher-bird’s nest, with its 
larder of impaled insects and nestlings, was 
a usual feature in an overgrown hedgerow. 


* * 
* 


AM constantly being asked questions which 
I am quite unable to answer, and some of the 
problems which are put to me are, I imagine, 
beyond the powers of anybody. Among these 
is one which asks why it is that animals and 
birds have not made any advance in the better- 
ment of their stock and their mode of life in the 
last six thousand years of known history, seeing 
the vast strides that man has made in that time 
in civilising and improving himself. I take it 
that domestic animals are excluded from this 
sweeping statement as, so far as one can judge, 
a Grand National winner of to-day is a finer 
animal in every way than Alexander’s Buceph- 
alus, and the average dairy Ayrshire a vast 
improvement on the humpy beast that the 
Egyptian fellah was forced to present to the 
President of the local W.A.E.C. in the days of 
the Pharaohs. Also I have a very shrewd idea 
that my Scottie, as regards his brain and his 
fixed determination to be comfortable at all 
costs, is a very considerable advance on the 
gaunt saluki who roamed round the temples of 
Nineveh, and has, moreover, a far easier time. 
So far as wild animals are concerned, I sup- 
pose, the assertion is correct, for the leopard of 
to-day is precisely the same, and lives the same 
life, as his ancestor did five thousand years ago; 
the oryx which he hunts has presumably not 
been able to increase his running powers to 
enable him to escape the leopard; and the birds 
of the air have not evolved any improvements 
in their mode of life, for they still construct nests 
which are neither weather-proof, nor proof 
against the assaults of their enemies. At the 
same time, are we correct in our conviction that 
we have improved to a marked extent, and do 
h. and c. lavatory basins in every bedroom com- 
pensate for bombs which will eliminate not only 
that bedroom, but the whole of the city in which 
the house stands? It is also a queer form of 
civilisation which necessitates an army requi- 
sitioning a wide area of thriving countryside, and 
utterly destroying every building and field in the 
district to enable them to learn how to carry 
out the same destruction efficiently in the 
country of their enemy. 
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CONSERVATION POLICY IN AMERICA 


By D. M. MATHESON, C.B.E., late Secretary, The National Trust 


ia HERE is a tendency to think that, 
[ vecatse conditions in America are very 
different from those in Britain, we can 
learn very little from one another about preserv- 
ation or conservation work. It is indeed true 
that comparisons cannot usefully be made unless 
we bear in mind the subtle differences of lan- 
guage, the differences in conditions and the 
dangers of dogmatising about a country so huge 
and so diversified as America. None the less a 
study of the work done in America can be use- 
ful. It can help us to a better mutual under- 
standing, and the effort to look at our problems 
from the very different American point of view 
can often throw fresh light on these problems. 
In their outlook on land problems Ameri- 
cans have differed from us more than we have 
differed from most other European countries. 
True, we have no large peasant population whose 
world is limited by their village and the few 
square miles where they and their forefathers 
have cultivated the soil generation after genera- 
tion. But we are nearer to the understanding 
of the outlook of such a population than to 
understanding the American outlook. Most 
\mericans have as a background a feeling that 
\merica is the land of opportunity whose 
natural resources are there for the exploitation 
of a strong, virile and individualistic nation. 
Comparing one’s impressions of America 
to-day with impressions of twenty-five years ago 
two changes in outlook seem apparent. On the 
one hand all the movements of population have 
broken down some of the attachment of Ameri- 
cans to a particular locality or State and so 
strengthened their conception of America as a 
whole. On the other hand, especially in the 
Eastern Seaboard, one hears less of exploitation 
and more of conservation. The idea that the 
land is there for the individual to exploit by axe 
and plough, or by mining and oil drilling, seems 
to some extent outmoded, just as the descriptive 
phrases of ‘‘America’’ have been dated by the 
peopling of the whole continent. 
Here our first mistake may easily be made. 
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Conservation does not mean a tidying up of 
America or the founding of some Council for the 
Preservation of Rural America. Nor does it 
mean a struggle between those who want to 
develop and those who want to sterilise 
resources. Conservationism is envisaged as 
something positive, not as something negative 
or restrictive, and its emphasis is not on Plan- 
ning as we understand the word. Americans are 
apt to be sceptical about the idea that all land 
utilisation can and should be planned nationally 
for the greatest good of the greatest number. 
Planning in this sense is suspected of being 
undemocratic and likely to hamper develop- 
ment. Americans smile cynically when they 
hear of bickerings and delays arising from 
British efforts to plan the use of land and to 
co-ordinate the interests of National and Local 
Government or of those concerned with the loca- 
tion of industry, with housing, with agriculture, 
with forestry, with water supply, with holiday 
areas and soon. This is not what they mean by 
Conservation. 

One obvious field for American conserva- 
tion work is the National Park Service, which is 
administered as part of the Federal Department 
of the Interior. The original aim of this Service 
was to enable the Federal Government to ensure 
that certain areas in the Rocky Mountain Terri- 
tories of exceptional scenic and faunistic interest 
should remain unspoiled as permanent wild 
reserves. Yellowstone Park is typical of the sort 
of area envisaged. 

In fact, in America the scope of the 
National Parks has changed a great deal in the 
past twenty-five years, especially in the more 
closely settled part of the country. The National 
Park Service is still a land-holding and manag- 
ing body, but its Parks include any land or 
building which is held to be of national signifi- 
cance for its beauty or its historic or cultural 
associations. National Parks may be less than 


an acre in extent; they include the Statue of 
Liberty, footprints of a dinosaur, and the Lin- 
coln Memorial at Washington. 


one of the museum homes which are being used under the National Park Service to inculcate a 
new national pride 


This widening in the scope of the Par! s 
Service has led to the undertaking of many kin; 
of ancillary work—historical research and pub 
cation, the restoration and embellishment of h 
toric sites, the building and running of museun 


publicity to attract and instruct visitors a: | 
provision for their comfort and convenience. 
An Englishman may feel that mistakes ha: e 
been made; he may wonder that no effecti. ¢ 
survey has been made of all areas which ought > 
be acquired as National Parks. Americans fe | 


that, if they had embarked on a survey, th 
would never have done as much as they ha 
They point to the educational value of what h 
already been done and to the increasing num! 
of visitors ready to pay a modest fee for admis- 
sion to historic buildings or for the use 
National Park roads. Public opinion is now 
behind an éxtension of the work, and all tiie 
more behind it because the increasing revenue 
from visitors is a sign of successful management. 

The educational aspect of National Parks 
can be studied, for instance, at Ford’s Theatre 
in Washington. When acquired as an historic 
National Park it had been gutted as a theatre, 
but has been developed now as a _ popular 
museum conveying by documents, photographs, 
dioramas and so forth a vivid popular picture of 
Lincoln’s career from log cabin to the assassina- 
tion in the theatre and of his place in history. 

At Morristown, New Jersey, where the Con- 
tinental Army had its headquarters, visitors can 
see the house where Washington lived with his 
staff, looking very much as if he had walked out 
a few hours before. Nearby is a new museum 
created by the Director, a former Professor of 
American history. Here a fine combination of 
scholarship and showmanship tells the story of 
Washington and the Revolution in a way calcu- 
lated to impress the tens of thousands who visit 
the place each year. Out in the woods the 
visitor sees an old farm-house, which served as 
Divisional H.Q., and reconstructions of the log 
cabin Field Hospital, and of specimen quarters 
for officers and for men. At the car park and at 
the picnic ground posters tell him about the 
trees, flowers and birds he may expect to find. 

The homes of Thomas Jefferson and of 
Robert E. Lee are already preserved as museum 
homes; the Adams home at Quincy with its 
historic treasures of a century and a half is to be 
developed on similar lines, and the Hyde Park 
home of Franklin D. Roosevelt has now been 
acquired. All are used to inculcate a new national 
pride. Northerner and Southerner alike come as 
pilgrims to the Lincoln and Lee memorials. 

In Britain we have less of the habit of visit 
ing the shrines of heroes. We feel such a habit 
is unsophisticated and our heroes have somehow 
ceased to be heroes. Perhaps that is why t! 
Ancient Monuments Department and_ th» 
National Trust show a less clear vision of t! 
opportunity presented by our unique heritage « 
historic places to teach history to the comm: 
man, to appeal to his imagination or even t 
secure a larger revenue from admission fees. 

American National Parks have found insp 
ing leadership in Mr. Harold Ickes and in t! 
Director of the Service, but their recent grov 
cannot wholly be attributed to this because ti 
Parks or Conservation Boards of many of 
individual States have shown a no less remar: 
able development. As might be expected froi 
so rich and proud a Commonwealth, New York, 
with its huge urban population, takes the lea 
in this field, closely followed by some of the Nev 
England States. In Mr. Robert Moses, Nev 
York has a public servant of immense drivin; 
power and remarkable vision. Through varyins 
administrations Mr. Moses has for a quarter 01 
a century been leaving his mark on New York 
State and City. His schemes for the redevelop- 
ment of large parts of New York City and for the 
improvement of its traffic problems prove him 
to be no sterilising influence. And New York's 
parks include huge areas of forest and mountain 
important enough to have been National Parks, as 
well as many smaller areas of botanic or geolog- 
cal interest, a fine arboretum and many historic 
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RD’S THEATRE IN WASHINGTON, WHERE NATIONAL MUSEUM 
BRAHAM LINCOLN WAS ASSASSINATED 


ldings. It may be noted that motor trailer caravans 
almost wholly excluded from New York Parks and 
t scenic motor roads have been kept to a minimum. 
Recently Mr. Moses has been involved ina struggle 
1 the National Park Service, New York City and 
everal influential Societies. The demolition of one of 
v York’s old batteries had been proposed as part 
waterside improvement scheme. Since the battery 
sed to serve as a military building it has had a 
equered career, and it has associations with many 
iotable Americans. Mr. Moses stood for demolition. 
‘ew York already has one battery preserved, and he 
eld that the preservation of this second battery 
would impede an improvement of public importance, 
that it would be exceedingly costly and that there 
was no evidence that the building, if preserved, would 
serve any really useful social or educational purpose. 
His opponents questioned his figures of cost and ac- 
cused him of vandalism. To British eves the building 
has more merit than not a few which have been already 
preserved, but what is of interest to us is the emphasis 

on utility. 

The positive and utilitarian aspects of American 
conservationism can be seen also in the widespread 
activities of the Federal Fish and Wildlife Service of 
the Department of the Interior. No doubt there may be 
many points on which this Service could be criticised, 
but it has the merit of being apparently singularly free 
from red tape. It co-operates freely with allied Federal 
and State agencies and with voluntary societies like 
the Audubon Societies, which are working in the same 
field. Asa result the wild-life situation in America has 
been revolutionised by the promotion, encouragement 
and enforcement of protective legislation and by the 
creation of a great number of wild-life reserves all over 
the country. The help of the National Parks, Agri- 
cultural and Forestry services has been enlisted and 
public interest is stimulated by cinema films, lectures 
and so forth. 

Public support is the more readily gained because 
the utilitarian aspects of the work are kept well to the 
fore. Shooting and fishing for sport in the United 
States is a very democratic affair. The open season 
for many species is, in many States, only a matter of 
afew days. In these days everyone joins in the sport. 
The Wildlife Service has done a good deal to improve 
the available stock of some species which are taken 
for sport. There is in America a large fur industry, and 
the service is constantly studying how to increase the 
value of that industry. An immense amount of data 
on all American birds is being collected, and, in the 
publications now projected, it is clear that the outlook 
o! the farmer has been borne in mind. 

Some 20 miles from Washington, D.C., the Wildlife 

rvice now has a central research station of 3,000 acres 
wood, farms, fen and lakes with laboratories and 
using ‘ s : s 4 é 
fe t= Boonen feed Sn ee, THE YELLOWSTONE NATIONAL PARK IN WYOMING, TYPICAL OF THE 
| stany and forestry. The whole thing is very new, and AREAS FOR THE SUPERVISION OF WHICH THE NATIONAL PARK SERVICE 
is easy to find grounds for criticism of some of the WAS DESIGNED. To-day the Service’s interests include any land or building of 
rk. But the enthusiasm and determination with national significance for beauty or historic or cultural associations 
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THE FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT HOME AT HYDE PARK, NEW YORK, ANOTHER HISTORIC HOUSE RECENTLY 


ACQUIRED FOR THE AMERICAN NATION 


which the staff have embarked on a long term 
programme of ecological, physical, ornithological 
and other studies is beyond praise. I was person- 
ally most interested in the continuous study of 
wild-life populations and territories, in the steps 
being taken to attract new forms of wild-life and in 
the attempt to determine the long-term effects of 
different systems of farming and of arboriculture. 

No discussion of American conservation 
work can ignore forestry or soil conservation. 
In the Eastern States one can travel mile after 
mile through neglected second-growth wood- 
lands of exceedingly low economic value. They 
have a certain interest as illustrating plant suc- 
cessions in neglected pasture or arable land in 
varying soils and climates. But an Englishman 
can hardly avoid an uncomfortable feeling that 
they ought to be tackled so as to make them 
yield as soon as possible a marketable crop. 
Surprisingly such a reaction seems less common 
in the U.S. One met foresters who talked of the 
steps being taken to educate small owners of 
wood-lots in a better management of their 
woods. There was some uncertainty about the 
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INSIDE THE ROOSEVELT HOME. THE EAST END OF THE LIBRARY-LIVING- 


effects on forest policy of recent technological 
developments. One forester remarked: ‘‘We 
must not forget our obligations to the com- 
munity from the effect of our work on landscape 
and wild-life. Farmers and trappers are 
important folk. And, anyway, will my son be 
growing for timber or cellulose? I don’t know.” 

A hard-working truck farmer (market 
gardener) in Illinois will perhaps think of con- 
servation primarily as conservation of the soil. 
Twenty-five years ago in Kansas or the dry- 
farming belt of Colorado few arable farmers 
worried much about conservation or the wisdom 
of current farming practice. This though many 
of them had come from worked-out land back 
East. At that time a Kansas rancher took me 
riding over his tussocky buffalo grass to see some 
nearby arable where erosion had already begun 
to be a nuisance. ‘“‘Look,”’ he said, ‘we’re 
going to have a pack of trouble right here.” But 
his was a lonely cry. 

Since then dust storms and erosion have 
shown themselves as potent enemies. The New 
Deal publicised their dangers and inaugurated a 





ROOM WITH MUCH OF THE PRESIDENT’S FURNITURE IN PLACE 





vigorous campaign against them. The war need 
for increased productivity helped to throw a 
fierce light on the results of bad soil manage- 
ment. To-day the State, the universities and 
farmers all feel themselves to be fighting 
shoulder to shoulder in a conservation campaign. 
Farmers everywhere are ready to talk about the 
new methods they have been shown by the ex- 
perts and to acknowledge their indebtedness. 

Man’s environment is in need of constant 
modification to meet man’s changing needs 
And we still know all too little how to achieve 
the ends we want. Americans feel that the pre- 
servation of the Old Manse at Concord, or even 
a specimen of the grandiose villas of the 
19th-century plutocracy, can be justified on 
the grounds of utility if thousands can be 
brought to learn there something about how 
America has become what it is to-day. They 
are developing a new and active pride in their 
heritage—a pride in which all share whether 
their ancestors came from Britain, Russia, 
Poland, Sweden, Germany or Italy. 

We have a far richer heritage in our ancient 
monuments, our country houses, our beauty 
spots and the national parks we hope to have. 
And surely we can learn something of how to 
use them better if we study the imaginative 
approach and the down-to-earth showmanship 
of the Americans. Let us hope the lesson will be 
learned by those responsible for the preservation .f 
our places of historic interest and natural beauty. 

We can finally draw lessons from Ameri’ 
in planning National Parks for Britain. T 
Hobhouse Committee is expected to report s« 
on National Parks for England and Wal 
American experience suggests that any Act 
setting up National Parks should provide 
the new authority taking over the duties 
landlord in at least large parts of our Pa: 
It is demoralising for a countryside to live on t 
tourist trade, and even the preservation 
beauty involves the contriving of a suitable ar! 
healthy economy for the farms and _ villag 
which are part of that beauty. The impact « 
the life of an area from making it a National Pat 
may not be immediate and the assumption ‘ 
ownership by a Parks Authority can proce¢ 
gradually and need never apply to the whole are 

Dr. Dudley Stamp and others have draw 
attention to the importance of an ecological ou’ 
look in relation to National Parks and to the fac 
that this importance is little recognised. Th 
Hobhouse Committee and Mr. Silkin no doub: 
have this in mind, and, if the opportunity is no’ 
seized, biological sciences and the public 2' 
large can learn and gain much. [If it is not seized 
our National Parks might well become within @ 
lifetime a national discredit. 
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68 YEARS A MASTER OF HOUNDS 


versity admitted as an undergraduate a 

Mr. Edward E. Barclay, a member of that 
great family which, with its multitudinous 
cousins, the Buxtons, the Hoares and the 
Gurneys, has worthily filled such a very large 
proportion of the stately homes of East Anglia. 
Mr. Edward Barclay, then aged eighteen, at once 
took to beagling with the Trinity Foot Beagles, 
and very soon whipped-in to that pack. In the 
same year, 1878, he also began to collect his own 
pak of foot harriers, hunting round the family 
property at Higham and in the present North 
crfolk country. 

In 1892, the foot harriers became harriers, 
officially known as the Roydon Harriers, and he 
hu: ted them on horseback until 1896, by which 
tir e he had completed eighteen seasons in pur- 
sui: of the hare. He then moved to his present 
hoiie, Brent Pelham Hall, Buntingford, Hert- 
for ishire, and became Master of the Puckeridge 
Hcands. Fourteen years later, in 1910, his son, 
M: or Maurice E. Barclay, was appointed Joint 
M ster with him. Once or twice they have tried 
to etire, but the county would never allow that, 
a 1 they have been Masters (or, strictly speak- 
i: :, since 1922 Masters for a Committee) ever 
s ce, so that this year Mr. Barclay has com- 
p ced his fiftieth season as Master of the 
P ckeridge Hounds. 

The fact was formally recognised on March 

last, at the Puckeridge point-to-point races, 
yen ‘“‘the old Master”’ was presented with a 
s ver cup (to be awarded annually to the walker 

the best Puckeridge puppy) and with an 
album containing the names of some 800 sub- 
scribers to the testimonial, including 437 
farmers. It should be added that Mr. Barclay 
was out hunting on his cob last season whenever 
the hounds were near home, and not until a year 
ago did he begin to tell visitors that his eyesight 
was no longer perfect. 

Sixty-eight consecutive seasons as Master 
of harriers and foxhounds! The popular 
reaction is to say, “Is it a record?’ It is not 
(vet) a record for the mastership of a single pack, 
tor the late Mr. Jacob Robson, for instance, was 
Master of the Border Hounds for fifty-four 
seasons (1879-1933), and the late Mr. John 


Jeers sixty-eight years ago, Cambridge Uni- 


a 


Straker’s mastership of the Tynedale (1883-, 


1937) was equally long. Mr. John Dodd has, 
I am told, now been Master of the Liddesdale 
for fifty-nine seasons, ever since 1887, and long 
may his neat, courteous figure continue to grace 
that rough but sporting country! There may 
have been other, longer masterships of a single 
pack, but for a continuous period as a Master of 
Hounds it seems that no one has exceeded sixty- 
eight years except Mr. George Race, Master of 
the Biggleswade Harriers from 1840 to 1910. 

A so-called record may well be set up, how 
ever, if in due course Mr. Charlie Barclay should 
become another Joint Master. Father, son and 
grandson—has there been any case hitherto of 
three generations represented in a Joint Master- 
ship? Just to show that there is good reason for 
such a possibility it may be added that on 
February 12, 1941, when Mr. Charlie Barclay 
was at home on leave, then aged some twenty 
years, he was appointed to hunt the hounds for 
the first time, with his sister and the kennelman 
as whippers-in. He found a fox at Beeches 
Gorse, hunted him through ‘‘The Woods,” and 
killed him in the open at Shaftenhoe End, 
having made a five-mile point in an hour and 
twenty-five minutes and provided the best hunt 
of that war-time season. 

What a wealth of experience and good sport 
has been accumulated during these sixty-eight 
seasons! One of Mr. Barclay’s earliest recollec- 
tions is of a certain Easter Monday about the 
year 1880 when he, with two or three fellow 
undergraduates, forbore to go to Hunting- 
don races, but chose instead to hunt with the 
F\\zwilliam, They were rewarded by a hunt 
from Woolley Gorse right away to Knotting 
F \x, in the heart of the Oakley country—a hunt 
that would cause a tremendous stir to-day. 

(When I happened to mention this hunt to 
y wife the other day, her immediate reply was, 
{ow many points?”’ So deeply ingrained in 
e mind of the British housewife is the admir- 
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By MICHAEL F. BERRY 


able system and phraseology of Lord Woolton ! 
Woolley Gorse to Knotting Fox is indeed a 
twelve-mile point.) 

With the Puckeridge good runs have been 
innumerable, from the day: (November 26, 1898) 
when they ran from Cold Ash to Furneaux 
Pelham—an eight-mile point, though they 
changed foxes half-way—and poor Will Hurrell, 
the first whipper-in, was drowned in the brook 
below Hormead Mills, to January 23, 1932, when 
Bob Gardiner, most charming and efficient of 
professional huntsmen, found a fox at Beeches 
and killed him on Royston Heath—an eight- 
mile point in two and a half hours. 

All, or nearly all, of these triumphs are 
recorded in the contemporary Press. It is not 
so easy to appreciate, however, the hours and 
days and months and years of hard work 
required to show such sport in a cold scenting 
arable country—studying hound-breeding and 
constantly visiting other kennels; winning the 
trust and friendship of a succession of new 
farmers and new puppy-walkers; selecting new 
servants and training them; smoothing neigh- 
bours who are ruffled; and gradually, gradually 
teaching the local sportsmen more about the 
science of fox-hunting and the pleasures of enter- 


aptly used Bob Gardiner to say, ‘‘ The Squire is 
very particular, you know. If he gives an order, 
he means what he says, and he won’t forget 
that he has said it. He doesn’t reckon to say 
things twice.”” As the years go by it becomes 
more and more evident that many people give 
orders without any clear idea of what they want 
done and with but the haziest recollection of 
what they have ordered on previous occasions. 

It would ill become a former apprentice to 
betray the practical acts of kindness performed 
by the Barclays towards their neighbours. The 
duty of a man towards his neighbour is well 
known, but seldom does one village radiate that 
spirit for fifty consecutive years. Let us take 
that aspect as read, but one more point may 
perhaps be stressed. To the Puckeridge resident, 
fox-hunting lookseasy. When he moves toanother 
county, he finds that that staff work which 
he always took for granted is not automatic. 

A keeper may excusably fail to stop his 
earths if the meets are made known to him only 
through the local paper. Puppy-walkers do not 
spring up overnight like mushrooms. If you 
want to kill cubs by holding them up, you must 
marshal the foot-folk like soldiery and, more- 
over, make them enjoy the process. Surely any 
M.F.H. would be pleased to hire for the cub- 
hunting season half a dozen Barclay-trained 





A RECENT PICTURE OF MR. EDWARD E. BARCLAY AT BRENT PELHAM 


taining one another. As one instance of the 
value of this hard work it may be added that in 
1896 the Puckeridge country contained 34 litters 
of cubs. In 1938 it contained 95 litters. 

It is pardonable to emphasise, too, how 
widely Mr. Edward Barclay and Major Maurice 
Barclay have travelled to serve as members of 
committees or as judges in connection with all 
aspects of agriculture and sport—the M.F.H. 
Association, the Hunters’ Improvement Society 
and the British Field Sports Society, to say 
nothing of the War Agricultural Executive 
Committee. How very, very much the poorer 
would these bodies be without the leavening of 
such great country gentlemen as these who sur- 
vive amid wars and crippling taxation, trunk 
roads and satellite towns, in one corner of Hert- 
fordshire. 

What a happy little corner, too, have these 
upright and direct characters preserved there ! 
It is not so many years since an apprentice to 
the establishment at Brent Pelham was wont, 
on numerous Saturday mornings in July and 
August, after hound exercise, to eat a picnic 
breakfast in the cricket pavilion, a few yards 
from the kennels. There, while old Douglas, 
formerly the estate carpenter, prepared the 
cricket pitch, discussion took place on the things 
that matter in rural England. 

“T reckon I’m better off nor what the 
Squire is,’’ Douglas used to say. “I got me 
pension of fifteen bob a week from him, and then, 
y’see, I got the run o’ the place, same as he has, 
but no worries about taxes and such like.’’” How 


schoolboys—guaranteed not to leave their posts 
round the covert, even should the pack go away 
into the next parish with an old fox. 

It is surprising to find how many points at 
other kennels require day-to-day decision. It is 
not so surprising to find that if anyone can say 
‘““At Brent Pelham we used to do it this way,” 
then there is never any argument. In the 
Puckeridge country there is a system, founded 
on long experience, which has_ produced 
courteous and efficient servants, a wonderful 
pack of hounds, consistently good sport and 
a very happy family of fox-hunters. 

From inside that country it was easy to 
appreciate what wonderful service had been 
given to the neighbourhood by Mr. Edward 
Barclay, during his exceptionally long career as 
Master, and by Major Maurice Barclay, whose 
career of thirty-six seasons has been perhaps 
even more arduous than that of his father, since 
on him has fallen the greater part of the responsi- 
bility during these recent years of high taxation 
and extreme democracy. From outside, it is 
now apparent that their influence is as valuable 
as it is widespread. 

Fox-hunters all over Great Britain will join 
in congratulating Mr. Barclay on reaching his 
half century in the Puckeridge mastership and in 
expressing the sincere hope that he and _ his 
family may long continue to occupy their 
present position—beneficent dictators, loved 
and trusted in their own kingdom, and tireless 
arbiters and advisers to others who constantly 
make use of their help and their example. 
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COLLECTORS’ 
QUESTIONS 


A THEATRICAL EXTRAVAGANZA 

HAVE in this house a very fine oil in 

a carved openwork wood gilt Chippendale 

frame, in my opinion about 1790. In the 
picture, which measures 4 ft. x 3 ft., there are 
about 40 figures, which might be portraits of con- 
temporary stage characters. They are shown 
crowded round a booth. Some people attribute 
the picture to William Hamilton. No doubt, 
there is a key to the characters somewhere. In 
my family the picture is said to have belonged to 
George IV. It should not be later than 1807.— 
Major A. Bortuwick,. Catsfield Manor, near 
Battle, Sussex. 

At first sight this interesting painting, and 
the date suggested for it, call to mind C. F. 
Burney’s drawings. But though he did paint 
a few oil portraits, his work in this genre was 
in line and water-colour. On closer inspection, 
so far as it is possible to judge from a photo- 
graph without seeing the colour and handling, 
the work and dresses of the crowd appear rather 
later than 1790. It may be by C. F. Wicksteed 
(op. 1802, d. 1846) who made rather a speciality 
of this kind of thing, exhibiting a Show Booth 
in 1831 and a Country Theatre in 1836, either of 
which may be this picture. The dramatis 
persone seem to be borrowed from several 
Shakesperian painters, Westall, Fuseli, Hamil- 
ton. They are in a superior gusto from the 
crowd. 


“TO ALL CRACK SHOTS” 


In Mr. Hussey’s article on Hall Place, 
West Meon, the home of Mr. and Mrs. Cubitt, 
(May 19, 1944), a picture was illustrated with 
the caption The Old Sportsman. I have recently 
come across a steel engraving by James Stubbs of 
this picture, entitled The First of September 
and giving the painter as R. W. Buss. The 
original is stated to have been “‘in the possession 
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SCENE IN A SHOW BOOTH, PERHAPS BY C. F. WICKSTEED 


See Question : 


of the painter” at the time the engraving was 
published, September 1, 1835, by Arthur Graves, 
9, King Street, West Strand, who respectfully 
dedicated it “‘to all Crack Shots,” Is anything 
further known of Buss?—J. A. P. CHARRINGTON, 
Stumblehole Farm, Leigh, Surrey. 


Bryan states that Robert William Buss 
was born in London, 1804, son of an engraver 
and enameller, to whom he was at first appren- 
ticed, before being sent to study under George 
Clint, the theatrical portraitist. Buss worked 
largely in Clint’s genre and was evidently much 
influenced by him, executing many illustrations 





STEEL ENGRAVING BY JAMES STUBBS OF THE FIRST OF SEPTEMBER BY R. W. BUSS 


See Question : 


**To All Crack Shots” 


A Theatrical Extravaganza 


for Cumberland’s British Drama besides humor- 
ous and historical pieces. He drew many of the 
woodcut illustrations for Charles Knight's 
ventures, including The Penny Magazine, 
also steel engravings for the works of Marryat, 
Mrs. Trollope and Harrison Ainsworth. His 
largest works are said to have been symbolic 
canvases, 20 ft. by 9 ft., in the music saloon 
at Wimpole. A complete list of his works was 
produced in Notes and Queries, 1875, the year 
in which he died. The First of September is given 
by Bryan as one of his most popular pictures, 
together with such titles as The Stingy Traveller 
and The Old Commodore. 


A TRAVELLER'S SET 

The knife, fork and spoon shown in m 
photograph( page 209) were left by my grandmothe: 
(1803-1888) with the note: “The knife fork 
and spoon in this case were given by King Charles 
to one of my ancestors at Shudy Camps Park. 
Cambridgeshire, in remembrance of kindness 
received by King Charles.” The spoon is ail 
silver; the knife and fork have silver handles 
which screw on. The case is of shagreen leather. 
It will be noted that it is not stated which Chari:s 
was said to be the donor. If Charles II, it may 
be that the case was carried in a holster duri< 
his ride across England in his escape afi-r 
Worcester, 1651. The mark on the blade of « : 
knife is the only one to be found. It looks li : 
a trade mark. If so, perhaps country and d 
of manufacture can be identified.—F. W., Dors: 


Travellers’ sets in portable leather ca 
consisting of spoon, fork and knife with hand 
to screw in were made in France from ab¢ 
1690 until 1730. A set very similar to this, | 
with plain turned handles, is displayed in t 
Avery Collection at the Metropolitan Muset 
of Art, New York. This is attributed to abo 
1705. A similar traveller's spoon formerly 
the Moore-Brabazon collection is dated 17| 
In this specimen the finial of the plain hand 
unscrews revealing a hollow tube to conta 
a small quantity of salt—a rare commodity 1 
the hostelries of Queen Anne’s day. Accordin 
to a York inventory, travellers’ spoons, enclose 
in leather cases, were known as early as 1410 
the 13th-century Scarborough folding spoon 
the earliest example of an English traveller 
spoon. 

In the very attractive set here illustrate 
the tongue or rat’s tail strengthening the bac 
of the bowl on the spoon fixes the date wit 
some accuracy. The rat’s-tail form did n¢ 
appear at all until after 1670, and this ridged 























rat’s tail is later still. Also, the shape and depth 
of the bowl are not found earlier than 1680. 
These points entirely preclude the set from 
having been carried by King Charles II during 
his escape in 1651. 

The mark stamped on the blade is not 
shown in Sir Charles Jackson’s English Gold- 
smiths and Theiy Marks. The dagger stamp, 
however, is known on a hunting knife made by 
Vv. C. Stevens in 1689. 


CLOCK AND SAND-GLASS COMBINED 


I have a somewhat curious clock and sand- 
glss combined, of which I enclose a photograph. 
Tc shield is silver and the name of the maker is 
A; vig, London. It is 114 inches in height. It 
ap ears to be of early 18th-century date and, 
alt ough it is said to have been made in London, 
the silverwork looks to me more like the work 
of « German craftsman. The Roman numerals 
at he top are for regulating the clock, but this 
is .ut of order. The slot at the bottom gave the 
da of the month. When the minute hand reaches 
th hour, the two sand-glasses, which are coupled 
to: ther, turn over. In one the sand runs out in 





CLOCK WITH SAND-GLASSES INSCRIBED 
‘““ARTVIG, LONDON’”’ 
See Question : Clock and Sand-glass Combined 


about 15 minutes, in the other in about 7} 
minutes. The puzzling point is that the sand- 
glasses turn over only once an hour and so, for 
three-quarters of an hour, when the sand has run 
through, are useless for telling the time. Perhaps 
one of your readers will be able to throw some 
light on the problem.—STANLEY MARLING, 
Littleworth House, Amberley, Gloucestershire. 


It is difficult to account for the design of 
this instrument with its Dutch clock dial and 
South German rvepoussé silver frame, in the 
centre of which are the two sand-glasses that 
go for only 7% and 15 minutes respectively. 
The fact that the silver frame is not a good fit 
to the clock dial—it hides the upper part of the 
minute numerals—suggests that the frame was 
not designed purposely to take the dial and 
therefore, possibly, the present combination is 
not original. The difference in origin of the dial 
and frame also points to this. 

It is possible that the mechanism originally 
allowed for the sand-glasses to turn every 
quarter of an hour, in which case they would 
have been useful to people unaccustomed or 
unable to tell the time by the clock; but only 
ar inspection of the mechanism itself could 
decide this. 

The name “ Artvig, London,” is probably 
a made-up name; the Dutch clock- and watch- 
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SILVER KNIFE, FORK AND SPOON WITH THEIR CASE FOR USE WHEN TRAVELLING. 
Circa 1690. (Right) DETAIL OF THE SPOON WITH THE HANDLE UNSCREWED 


See Question : 


A WATCH BY RICHARD COLSTON 


I possess an ancestor's watch of the same 
type as that shown on page 111 of your issue 
of January 19, 1945, but in gold. The maker's 
name is Richd. Colston, London, and my 
ancestor's name Thomas Rogers is engraved. 
or rather is in raised letters, and each letter 
stands for a five-minute period space. The gold 
watch fits into an outer case of black metal 
embellished with clusters of gold dots and a 
centre design of radiating clusters. The scroll 
work inside, comprising the movement is beauti- 
fully executed. 

Would you be good enough to tell me what 
you can about the maker, date, etc. ? I am 
naturally much interested, as the watch has been 
handed down by my own family.—L. R. 
CarTER, The Cottage, North Park, Gerrard’s 
Cross, Buckinghamshire. 


Richard Colston wasadmitted to the London 
Clockmakers’ Company in 1682; therefore he 
was working from this date up to 1710 at least, 
for in this year, according to the London 
Gazette of May 16, he was made bankrupt. 

The curious thing about Mr. Carter’s watch 
is that the dial is inscribed with the original 
owner’s name, which is a very rare procedure 
at this early date; for the use of the letters of 
a name instead of the hour numerals was, 
according to English watches that have sur- 
vived, a practice that was carried out in the last 
half of the eighteenth century. There is the 
possibility that there was another Richard 


A Traveller's Set (page 208) 


Colston, grandson of the earlier one, but if this 
was so the dial would be enamel and not en- 
graved as Mr. Carter states. It would be 
interesting to see a photograph of the watch to 
determine its date. 


A MAHOGANY CABINET 

Can you give me any information about 
a mahogany cabinet, two photographs of which 
I enclose? It is a Regency copy of a French 
bonheur du jour. The mirror seems to be in an 
unusual position. Also I have been told that 
a bonheur du jour was always of rosewood, but 
this is a particularly good mahogany, as you will 
see. The photographs were taken for me by 
Mr. R. Childs, of Newbury.—Mrs. F. S. Rose, 
Fishery Cottage, Hampstead Marshall. New- 
bury, Berkshire. 


This piece is an English writing-desk and 
cabinet combined dating from about 1790 to 
1800. The position of the mirror is certainly 
unusual and set too high for practical use. This 
type of cabinet has no connection with the 
French bonheur du jour, a much smaller piece, 
with a small superstructure. A bonheur du jour 
was not necessarily made of rosewood, but in 
any variety of cabinet wood and was frequently 
inlaid. 


Questions intended for these pages should be 


forwarded to the Editor, Country LIFE, 2-10, 


Tavistock Street, W.C.2, and a stamped addressed 
envelope enclosed for reply. In no case should 
oviginals be sent ; nor can any valuation be made. 





m..kers occasionally invented names when they 
m deaclock purporting to be by a London maker. 


ENGLISH MAHOGANY WRITING-DESK AND CABINET, CLOSED AND OPEN. Circa 1790 


See Question : 


A Mahogany Cabinet 
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1—WEST AND SOUTH FRONTS, FROM THE DUTCH GARDEN 


THE HOUSE OF LYME 


PAST AND FUTURE OF A GREAT CHESHIRE HOME 


Lord Newton’s gift of Lyme Hall to the National 

Trust ends six centuries’ occupation by the 

Legh family. The great quadrangular house 

dates from c. 1550, with extensive alterations 
‘ce. 1650 to 1720. 


By CHRISTOPHER HUSSEY 


"| “AHE sale recently by Lord Newton of 
the “surplus” contents of Lyme Hall, 
and the transfer of the great house and 

park to the National Trust, brings to an end 

a family history exactly 600 years old. In 

1346 one Sir Thomas Danyers, for services 

rendered—to wit, rescuing the Black Prince’s 

Standard at Caen and capturing the Constable 

of France at Crécy—was rewarded by the 

grant from the King of the land called Lyme 

Hanley. Soon afterwards Sir Piers Legh 

married this worthy knight’s only daughter 

and founded the race of Leghs of Lyme. [n 

1946 his direct descendant, Richard William 

Davenport Legh, 3rd Lord Newton, told ! is 

tenants that “it is unfortunately quite cle r 

that present-day taxation for persons such 1s 

myself, together with increasing costs, renc ‘r 

the upkeep of such a large house and park qu 

impossible. . . . The decision to leave Ly 
is a most distressing and painful one for m¢ 

have to make and I am most anxious t 

it should not be made still more painful 

any misunderstanding between us.” 

Since the building of the older part 
the present house about 1550 by Sir Pi 
Legh the Seventh, every generation add 
something, in some instances much, of beau 
and artistic value to the family home. 
this precious accumulation its inheritor 
keeping some, much has now been sold, ar 
some of the best is being lent to the Nationa 
Trust and will be exhibited in the three « 
four rooms at Lyme destined to be accessib! 
to the public. 

We may regret, but cannot complain, 
a good deal less than all can be thus salvage :. 
Acceptance by the National Trust of Lor. 

sci eee ete Newton’s gift of so much had to be conditional 
2.—ENTRY AND EAST SIDE OF COURTYARD upon a tenant being found to afford the 
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income, in the shape of rent, to maintain the fabric 
and grounds. This, in to-day’s conditions, implied 
some public authority with some social purpose in 
view. It is indeed fortunate that the Stockport 
Corporation has come forward in this capacity ; a con- 
valescent home, or possibly a teachers’ college, has 
been mentioned as the new purpose of Lyme Hall, 
either of which, however, will require a large pro- 
portion of the accommodation available. So the 
old order passes. 

In The House of Lyme, a classic of the kind 
which includes Miss Sackville-West’s Knole and the 
Sa-kvilles and Miss Scott Thompson’s Life in a Noble 
H. usehold (namely Woburn), the late Lady Newton 
tol | the story of the men and women who lived in 








ae wnaitiiiitiicais 
3.—NORTH GATEWAY TO COURTYARD, c. 1550 





5.—THE HOUSE IN 1600 


and gradually built up the lovely organism. The . “ie 
is Detail of plaster overmantel in Stag Parlour 


Leghs were never a particularly great or famous or 
rich family; for most of their history they were plain 
squires, yet of such worthy repute that kings and 
queens were sometimes their guests; and in their 
domain folk enjoyed the good traditional life of their 
Station. One of the latter, though an exception, was 
perhaps typical: Joseph Watson, a park-keeper in 
1750, who held that office since 1674 and saw five 
generations hunt in the park, living to be 104. 
Hunting the stag was the traditional occupation 
at Lyme, indeed was the origin of the domain among 
the wild hills of the Cheshire-Derbyshire border, the 
ancient Peak and Macclesfield Forests. The royal 
stent to the Leghs, confirming the earlier one to 
St Thomas Danyers, in effect converted a forest- 
St’wardship into a possession and a bailiff’s hunting 
lo'ge into an hereditary home. The great park, nine 6.—NORTH FRONT AS IN 1700 
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miles round, and lying 850 ft. above sea-ievel, preserves somme- 
thing of the old forest, and, till modern times, a herd of thy 
indigenous wild cattle—white beasts with spreading horns like {h: 
Chillingham strain—besides the red deer. 

Some time about 1550 “the one faire hall with its hivi 
chamber,” mentioned a century earlier, was replaced by Si; 
Piers VII with a house of which the main lines and the entran« 
gateway to its courtyard (Fig. 3) are incorporated in the pres. 
building. The gateway, in the middle of the north side, is s. ;. 
mounted by a “frontispiece” of the four classical orders (| 
baroque figure of Minerva at the top is an early Georg yy 
addition). This is probably the earliest existing prototype of 
pattern introduced by the south Yorkshire masons, Akroyd 
Holt, to Oxford, where they raised the most famous example. ‘f 
tower of the Bodleian. Something of the kind, deriving fr , 
French Renaissance sources, had been built in Somerset Hou: 
year or two earlier, probably from data collected at the time } 
John Shute in The Chief Grounds of Architecture; and the Lyix, 
frontispiece (with which there is no reason to associate ‘he 
mythical John of Padua) seems to provide a link in the progress ¢; 
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9.—ENTRANCE HALL COLONNADE 


the convention from London, via Yorkshire, to Oxford. 
north range contains the oldest rooms in the house—the Draw 
room and Stag Parlour with rich early Jacobean plaster 
woodwork. The overmantels especially are ornamented v 
exceptional richness; that of the latter room contains a cr 
representation of the house at that period, gabled and surmoun 
by a tall louvre (Fig. 5). In the courtyard the great hall see 
to have occupied the east range (to the left on entry), where | 
front door still is (Fig. 2). 

A century later the quadrangle was gradually transform: 
beginning about 1652 and going on till James Duke of York’s v: 
in 1676. The external appearance at the end of the centur , 
when the gables had been replaced by a flat parapet and 
the mullioned windows been sashed, is given by Fig. 6. _ Ins! 
it was a case of inserting bolection wainscot and marble five- 
places, as in the Long Gallery (Fig. 10) running the length o! 
the east side at second-floor level, and a gradual purchase ‘ 
tapestries and furniture. Miss Jourdain gave a_ particu: 
8.—GRINLING GIBBONS CARVINGS IN THE SALOON account of Richard Legh’s acquisition of furniture betwee 



































1661-87 in CounTRY LIFE, 
October 20, 1944. The 
woodcarvings attributed to 
Grinling Gibbons in the 
Saloon, however, must be 
due to the next generation, 
when Peter Legh in 1720 
commissioned Giacomo 
Leoni to transform the 
house yet again. The whole 
south range, of which the 
Saloon forms the centre, is 
his later date, whereas 
ions is not known to 
done any work after 

and died in 1720. The 

ngs (Fig. 8), while 
iining most of Gibbons’s 

s, are rather more 
spa'se and diffuse than in 
uthenticated work, so, 
~w of the time factor, 
be regarded as among 
the rare products of his 
stu..o after his death— 
un! ss they were ordered 
we before 1720 and, owing 
to is advancing years, not 
de. ered, or at least made 
usc of, till later. 

Che motive for Palladi- 
an. ng Lyme may have in- 
dir. ctly been admiration (or 
con:petition) of Chatsworth, 
just over the hills; but also 
the desire, due to the grow- 
ing interest in the relation 
of architecture to landscape, 
to pull a building of so many dates and styles 
together and give it a more impressive 
appearance as seen from the steeply undu- 
lating park. It was the south and west sides, 
the previous character of which is uncertain, 
to which Leoni did most, entirely rebuilding 
the former with one of the most grandiose 
classical fagades and porticoes of the age 
Fig. 4). Above the pediment he designed 
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10.—IN THE LONG GALLERY 


a cupola, re-erected in the park when 
Lewis Wyatt added the tower-like structure 
above the portico containing additional bed- 
rooms. Leoni also appears to have been 
responsible for the terrace (at first-floor level 
owing to the rising ground) that now abuts 
on the east side and is bounded beyond by 
an orangery—the latter feature not com- 
pleted till the nineteenth century. He re- 


maauuanten 
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STAIRCASE AND SOUTH GALLERY 


designed the whole courtyard with an arcade 
carrying a first-floor gallery round three sides 
of it. Within, the Elizabethan great hall, 
if it had survived as such till then, 
became an entrance hall with columned 
screen (Fig. 9), separating the entrance from 
the inner half used as a sitting-room and now 
hung with Mortlake tapestry. It gives at the 
south end into a great classical staircase 
with Baroque ceiling (Fig. 
11), beyond which lies the 
Saloon. This noble apart- 
ment, with Corinthian 
pilasters and wainscot of oak, 
on which the so-called Gib- 
bons carving is displayed, 
has an early Rococo ceiling 
enriched with gilding. “A 
good room,” observed the 
critical Dr. Pocock in 1750, 
“but not grand enough for 
the house.”’ 

Immediately westwards 
of the house the ground 
sloped steeply, and in the 
seventeenth century advan- 
tage was taken of this to 
build two immense walls, 
20 ft. high, supporting the 
emplacement on which the 
house stands. Below them 
the sheltered level space was 
laid out by the Ist Lord 
Newton as a Dutch garden 
centring ona fountain. 
Whether looking over this 
from the terrace towards 
the wooded declivities of 
the park, or upwards at 
the great classic mansion 
silhouetted in sharp per- 
spective against the sky 
(Fig. 1), the effect is 
among the most impres- 
sive in English garden 
architecture. 
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THE A.A.A. CHAMPIONSHIP REVIVAL 


By Lieut.-Col. F. A. M. WEBSTER 


HERE was a good deal of doubt in my 
mind when I went to the A.A.A. Cham- 
pionships last month, as to whether I 
should see anything so soon after the recent 
war to justify the hopes I have formed for our 
athletic future, based upon the 1946 Oxford and 
Cambridge sports, the Universities’ Athletic 





A. F. PATERSON WINNING THE HIGH- 

JUMP AT 6ft. 2 ins. at the Amateur Athletic 

Association Championship meeting at the 
White City Stadium, London 


and the Public Schools 
Six years is a long time in the 
athlete, especially if no athletic 
has been in progress during that 


Union, the District 
championships. 
life of an 
education 
period. 

I think, therefore, that the prowess of the 
present generation, as vet largely uneducated 
and certainly inexperienced, is at least com- 
parable to that of its fully developed and 
competition-seasoned predecessors, as the com- 
parative table which is published with this 
article proves. 

In the decision of 21 field and track events 
there were five performances better than those 
achieved in 1939. In the high-jump the height 
cleared by J. L. Newman in 1939 was equalled 
by Alan Paterson; the British record for three 
miles was broken by S. C. Wooderson, and 
exceeded also by his runner-up, W. F. Slykhuis 
of Holland; and four athletes succeeded in 
bringing off double events. 

Winners of double events were the two 
sensational coloured athletes now serving in the 
R.A.F., Flight-Lieutenant A. S. Wint, of 
Jamaica, who won the 440 and 880 yards races, 
and A/C E. McDonald Bailey of Trinidad, who 
took the 100 and 220 yards sprints with con- 
summate ease. Both are good—Olympic cham- 
pions in embryo, perhaps—but we have not yet 
seen either of them fully extended. When we 
do, anything may happen; wherefore, from the 
point of view of experience, it seems a pity that 
they will not be representing Great Britain at 
the European championships at Oslo _ this 
month. They were, in fact, both born out of 
Europe and have not the sufficient residential 
qualifications. 

Lasse Hindmar, of Sweden, had no diffi- 
culty in disposing of the former English cham- 
pion, H. G. Churcher, in the two and seven 
miles walks. He broke no records, for he did 
not like the White City track, and that he will 
not be competing at Oslo shows what wealth of 
walkers they have in Sweden, since he is ranked 
only third among Swedish walkers. 

Finally there was D. C. V. 


Watts, who 


brought off an unprecedented championship 
double by winning both the hop, step and jump 
and the long-jump. His were particularly inter- 
esting performances, by reason of the fact that 
he was given very good coaching for some years 
before the war at the now defunct School of 
Athletics, Games and Physical Education, at 
Loughborough College. His technical perfection 
was a testimonial to his British teachers and 
should be of support to those of us who feel that 
it would be bad policy to go hat-in-hand to 
a foreign country to furnish us with a coach for 
our 1948 Olympic team, since we should lose 
more in prestige, after our war record, than we 
might, very doubtfully, gain in performance. 

One thing in this respect which I found 
pleasing was the fact that, although beaten in 
the field events by the foreign contingent, young 
British athletes, most of them taught and 
trained by Army instructors during the war 
years, were yet nearer to the standard of their 
conquerors than were the British contenders, as 
a whole, in pre-war days. 

For example, in the discus the Belfast 
policeman, J. E. Nesbit, another Loughborough 
product, was less than 5ft. behind R. J. Brasser, 
Holland; in the javelin, M. J. Dalrymple and 
Bdr. Pidgeon, R.A., were little more than 4 ft. 
short of the Dutchman, N. B. Lutkeveld, while 
J. Hi. ong Holland, beat G. Clarke, Scot- 
land, by about 2 ft. and N. H. Drake by some 
4 ft. in the hammer-throw after Drake had led 
up to the last throw of all. 

The prowess of our new young people 
promises well for our national and international 
future, provided always that the athletes are 
handled properly between now and_ the 
Olympic Games in London in 1948. 

Even more pleasing, from another point of 
view, was the return of the wanderers, the men 
who have fought all over the world, the war- 
worn veterans who can, and will, educate the 
youth of the country, if the A.A.A. will not 
employ a British professional coach. We need 
no foreigner; our own men have amply proved 


in the Army their ability to teach and demvun. 
strate difficult techniques. 

I have in mind such men as W. Robe 
English 440 yards champion in 1935 and 
1937, when he made the championship rec: 
of 48-2 secs., after being fourth in the Olym: i: 
400 metres in 46°8 secs. He pushed Arthur W 
every inch of the way to his victory at 440 ya: 4s 
this year in 48:4 secs. In the hammer-thr \ 
N. H. Drake, the champion of 1935, and in : » 
weight R. L. Howland, the English reco 
holder, were both prominent, and in bc } 
hurdle races F. V. Scopes, the old Oxford Bh: ¢. 
after war service in Africa, was right in ¢ 
picture. 

Sydney Wooderson, pre-eminent Engl 
runner who made world records at a half a 
one mile in pre-war days, proved in this yea: \ 
championships what may be done by a n 
who turns to longer distances after he has 
passed the age of 30. This he did when he bea 
the Dutchman, W. Slykhuis, ten years jis 
junior, at three miles. 

The same contention holds good for thie 
Marathon race, of 26 miles 385 yards. That \ 
indeed, the ‘‘Classic of the Old Men,”’ for th 
were in it bald-headed men and men with hii 
long since gone grey. Squire Yarrow won ir 
what was perhaps the closest finish ever sec: 
in a Marathon contest. He was the runner-uj 
in 1939 and I think he was lucky to win thi: 
year, for in the finishing lap D. McNab Robert 
son was forced to run round a steeplechas« 
hurdle still standing, for the steeplechase hac 
not yet ended, whereas Yarrow slipped betwee 
two fences. Both men are over forty years o 
age; Robertson was the winner in 1932 and o1 
five subsequent occasions. 

The 1946 race was also the swan song of 
that other great Scot, fifty-year-old McLeod 
Wright, who was among the first half-dozen to 
reach the Stadium and, as he left the track, 
made his valedictory bow, with the words 
“That’s the finish !’’ 

With men of such calibre to encourage the 
new entry we need have no fear for our athletic 
future. 





Event Result 1939 
100 yds. A. W. Sweeney 
(9.9 sec.) 
220 yds. C. B. Holmes 
(21.9 sec.) 
440 yds. A. Pennington 
(48.8 sec.) 
880 yds. A. G. K. Brown 
(1 min. 55.1 sec.) 
1 mile ... S. C. Wooderson 
(4 min. 11.8 sec.) 
3 miles bee .« 1 0. A. J. Bmery 
(14 min. 8 sec.) 
6 miles S. O. A. Palmer 
(30 min. 6.4 sec.) 
Marathon D. McNab Robertson 
(2 hr. 35 min. 37 sec. ) 
2 miles walk ... H. G* Churcher 
(13 min. 50 sec.) 
7 miles walk ... H. G. Churcher 


(52 min. 37 sec.) 
R. J. Brasser 
(14.7 sec.) 
J. Bosmans 
(54.9 sec.) 
J. Chapelle - 
(10 min. 22.4 sec.) 


High hurdles ... 
Low hurdles ... 


2 miles steeplechase ... 


High-jump . L. Newman... 


(6 ft. 2 in.) 
Long-jump ... > | W. E..N. Breach 

(23 ft. 8 in.) 
Hop, step and jump W. Peters 


(47 ft. 814 in.) 
F. R. Webster 
(12 ft. 3 in.) 


Pole-vault 


Shot A. G. J. De Bruyn 

(48 ft. 61% in.) 
Hammer B. Healion me 

(161 ft. 8% in.) 
Discus N. Syllas oe 

(161 ft. 134 in.) 
Javelin eee | J. A. McD. McKillop ... 


(186 ft. 7 in.) 











Result 1946 


E. McDonald Bailey W. R. Applegarth 


English Native Record 


_ 2. 8 sec.) (9.8 sec.) 
. McDonald Bailey W. R. Applegarth 
eo: 3 sec.) (21.2 sec.) 
A. S. Wint G. L. Rampling 
(48.4 sec.) (48 sec.) 
A. S. Wint S. C. Wooderson 
(1 min. 54.8 sec.) (1 min. 49.2 sec.) 
D. G. Wilson S. C. Wooderson 


(4 min. 17.4 sec.) 
S. C. Wooderson 
(13 min. 53.2 sec.) 
j.84. Peters. ... sas 
(30 min. 50.4 sec.) 
S. S. Yarrow ... 
(2 hr. 43 min. 14.4 sec. <. 
L. Hindmar 
(13 min. 59 sec.) 
L. Hindmar ... 
(52 min. 30 sec.) 
P. Braekman 


(4 min. 6.4 sec.) 
C. A. J. Emery 
—prev. rec. 


(14 min. 8 sec.)- 
A. Burns 

(29 min. 45 sec.) 
H. W. Payne 

(2 hr. 30 min. 57.6 se 
G. E. Larner 

(13 min. 11.4 sec.) 
A. H. G. Pope 

(50 min. 28.8 sec.) 
D. O. Finlay 


(14.9 sec.) (14.5 sec.) 
D. R. Ede Lord Burghley 
(57 sec.) (53.8 sec.) 
M. Van de Wattyn (Best championship _ I 


(10 min. 27.6 sec.) formance: V. 


Hollo, 10 min. 6.6 sec. 


A. F. Paterson B. H. Baker 
(6 ft. 2 in.) (6 ft. 5 in.) 

D. C. V. Watts H. M. Abrahams 
(23 ft. 4 in.) (24 ft. 2% in.) 


D. C. V. Watts 
(46 ft. 10% in.) 

C. Lamoree ~ 
(12 ft. 10 in.) 


J. Higginson, jun. 
(47 ft. 4 in.) 

F. R. Webster 
(12 ft. 9% in.) 


A. G. J. De Bruyn R. L. Howland 
(44 ft. 11 in.) (47 ft. 8% in.) 
J. H. Houtzager M. C. Nokes 


(159 ft.) (172 ft. eA in.) 
R. J. Brasser ... ... | D. R. Bell 

(142 ft. 1134 in.) (142 ft. 10% in.) 
N. B. Lutkeveld S. Wilson 

(185 ft. 8¥% in.) (194 ft. 2 in.) 
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THE WOLSELEY 8 H.P. 


described as an effort, and a successful 
one, to provide the small-car buyer with 
more than is usually obtainable in a vehicle of 
this horse-power. The car does not give the 
impression of being in the smallest class, either 
in appearance or in the standard of equipment. 
It is only natural that this must be paid for by 
an increase in weight, but the power developed 
»y the engine should be sufficient to offset this, 
an | it is reasonable to anticipate a performance 
co :parable to the average car in this class. 
Although it is a completely new model for 
thi. firm, the design is not new but follows the 
ge: eral lay-out of the pre-war models and is 
or:10dox throughout. The chassis frame is of 
ch. anel section for most of its length but is of 
bo.ed form at the front to give greater rigidity 
to -he steering and suspension assemblies. By 
th method of body-mounting employed the 
antages of box-sectioning are gained for the 
w! ole chassis. 
The suspension is the conventional semi- 
e] ptic on both front and rear axles, assisted by 
h iraulic shock-absorbers. The springs are of 
ti type known as phased; this is a development 
I 
I 


[ees new Wolseley 8 h.p. car can be 


s 


uliar to Wolseleys and assists greatly in 
venting pitching on rough roads. The engine, 
a our-cylinder of 918 c.c., gives the high power 


By J. EASON GIBSON 


pillars and the windscreen framework, thus pre- 
venting flooding of the gutters in heavy storms. 

The car is the only one in its class to have 
four doors and six windows, and one does not 
feel at al) boxed in when sitting in it. The 
interior width should be ample for all normal 
users of a car of this size, as the front seat 
measures 45 iriches across and the back seat 
46 inches. A small but worthwhile improvement 
is the use of a positive lever to operate the rear 
window-blind; this is a great advance on the 
inconvenient hooks and eyes sometimes used. 

It has not been found possible on a car of 
this size to provide a separate compartment for 
the spare wheel. To gain access to this it is 
necessary to remove the luggage. It is a small 
point, perhaps, but why should there be two 
ash-trays for the driver and front passenger and 
none for those in the rear seat? The upholstery 
is of real leather throughout and both the wind- 
screen and side-windows are fitted with tough- 
ened glass. 

On taking over the car submitted for test I 
noticed that the speedometer read only 1,000 
miles, and as the engine felt a little tight I 
delayed taking acceleration and speed figures 
until I had covered another 450 miles. I was 





THE NEW WOLSELEY 8 H.P. SALOON, with four-door, six-window body 


output of 33 brake horse-power; this is probably 
accounted for partly by the high compression 
ratio of 7°3 to 1. Lubrication is by a large 
gear-type oil-pump and an oil-filter is employed 
in the circuit. The engine is flexibly mounted at 
four points. The use of overhead valves not only 
gives extra power but makes the operations of 
valve adjustment and decarbonisation much 
simpler. 

The foot-brake, which operates on all four 
wheels, is Lockheed hydraulic, and the hand- 
brake works separately by cable. The hand- 
brake lever is conveniently placed between the 
two front seats. I found, however, that the 
brake-lever and the gear-lever were too close 
together when in second gear with the brake on. 
This might well be awkward in traffic driving. 

The bodywork, although on lines which 
have come to be looked on as outmoded, 
incorporates several refinements of interest. The 
inside of all body-panels is sprayed with a special 
no i-drumming compound, and there is a layer of 
so ind and heat-resisting material between the 
ce pets and floor-boards. All body-joints are 
w.lded to prevent squeaks. Any rain-water fall- 
in; on the sliding roof is carried away through 
c acealed channels built into the centre body- 


S 
=) 


very impressed at the outset by the liveliness of 
the car in busy London streets, particularly 
bearing in mind the total weight of 17 cwt. I 
contented myself that evening with fairly gentle 
motoring as I intended using the car on the 
following day to visit Shelsley Walsh for the 
hill-climb, and that entailed a round trip of about 
290 miles, driving hard most of the time. My 
first impressions were that the car was smooth, 
comfortable and responsive. 

The next day at an early hour we set off 
with the dual purpose of testing the car and 
reaching Shelsley as early as possible. Using 
practically minimum throttle the car settled 
down at 40 m.p.h., but when an effort to hurry 
was made the engine responded well and we 
reeled off mile after mile at between 50 and 
55 m.p.h. At these speeds the car gave no signs 
of being overdriven. I found that even when 
driving at the car’s limit of speed the comfort 
remained all that one would expect; the 
cornering and steering were accurate and 
safe at all speeds on any reasonable surface. 

I usually find it difficult to assess accurately 
the rear-seat comfort of most cars which I test, 
as the average tester does his best to give me a 
good ride when I am sitting behind. On this 


occasion my wife, who is an outspoken critic as 
far as comfort is concerned, was riding in the 
back and was completely satisfied. The brakes 
I found very good; they did not require an 
excessive effort even in an emergency stop. It 
was pleasant to find a small car in which there is 
room provided for the driver’s left foot. The 
way in which the window-winder is set low down 
on the door prevented it from getting in the way 
of knees and clothes alike. Instead of the more 
usual cubby-hole on the dashboard there is a 
shelf running the width of the car, underneath 
the instrument board. It is very handy for 
maps, gloves and other small articles. 

The return trip to London was made in 
darkness and with practically continuous rain, 
but the journey was completed with ease to our 
self-imposed schedule. The windscreen-wipers 
cover a large proportion of the screen and really 
good visibility is obtained. The petrol consump- 
tion for the whole day’s motoring worked out at 
35 m.p.g., which I think is a good figure in view 
of the consistently high speed maintained 
throughout. 

During the three days on which I had the 
car on test the only troubles experienced were 
with the electrical equipment. On more than 
one occasion the trafficators failed to return 
automatically, and the horn had to be pressed 
with scientific precision to obtain results. The 
electrical equipment on a car probably gives 
more trouble than any other part; why this 
should be so I cannot imagine. Both troubles 
took only a matter of minutes to rectify. 

When checking the oil I found that the 
dip-stick could, with advantage, be longer, as 
one is liable to become involved with the plug- 
leads. Incidentally, the battery is fitted under 
the bonnet and is easily reached for maintenance. 
The bonnet is fastened with a detachable key of 
railway-carriage type; should this be lost it 
might be necessary to include a railway porter 
among one’s friends. 

In case there may be those who feel that 
some of my remarks are too particular, it is only 
fair to say, despite my criticisms, that I found 
the car exactly what the makers claim it to be. 
It impressed me as having just that little more 
comfort, owner convenience and performance 
than one would expect from a small 8 h.p. car. 





Makers : 

Wolseley Motors, Ltd., Ward End, Birmingham. 
Price .. £460 15s. Od. Final drive Spiral bevel 
Tax -« SIO Brakes .. Lockheed 
Cubic Cap. 918 c.c. Suspension Semi- 
B:S .. 57x 90 mm. elliptic 
Cylinders.. 4 Wheelbase 7 ft. 5 ins. 
Valves . Overhead Track, front 3 ft. 8 ins. 
BHP. .. 33 >» rear 3 ft. 10 ins. 

at .. 4,400 r.p.m. O’all length 12 ft. 1 ins. 
Carb. S28. » width 4 ft. 8 ins. 

d’ draught height 5 ft. 0 ins. 
Ignition .. Lucas coil Grd. clearance 6 ins. 
Oil Filter.. Full flow Turning circle 35 ft. 
Ist gear .. 20°876to1l Weight 17 ewt. 
2nd gear .. 12°156to 1 Tyre size.. 4.50 x 17 
3rd gear .. 8°139 tol Fuel cap . 54 gals. 
4th gear .. 5°285tol Oil 6} pints 
Reverse .. 20°876 to 1 Water 2 gals. 

PERFORMANCE 
Accel. secs. secs. Max. Speed 61 m.p.h. 
10-30 Top 13.5 2nd 5.5 Petrol Cons. 35 m.p.g. 
20-40 ,, 15.5 3rd 9.5 at average speed of 
0-60 (all gears) 36°5 40 m.p.h. 
BRAKES 

20-0 sie EERE 88 per cent. efficiency on 
30-0 os 20 St. dry concrete road. 
40-0 , 46 ft. 
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GROUSE PROBLEMS 


noted shot remarked that “the proper 

time to assess the prospects of a grouse 
year is at lunch-time on the 12th.”’ If his words 
were true of the spacious days of the Victorian 
era they are doubly true to-day. For probably, 
of all our native game, grouse have suffered 
most from the exigencies of war. Their habita- 
tions, like our own, have been widely requisi- 
tioned; their rations have been cut; their vulner- 
ability to vermin and other pests, owing to the 
absence of keepers, has enormously increased. 
Before August, 1939, the prophets combined in 
predicting a lamentable year. Disease was rife 
in Yorkshire as in Scotland; wasted birds were 
being picked up wholesale in July. And though 
the season barely ran three weeks before war 
overtook it, as soon as it began throughout the 
North the strongyle epidemic boded ill for a 
breeding stock faced with six lean years ahead. 


Ov in the long ago a wise man and a 


* * * 


Of these years there are no dependable 
records, since the comparatively little shooting 
that was done was purely local and spasmodic. 
But, by common consent, last year was by a long 
way the worst grouse season ever known. 
Some moors, of average capacity of 1,000 brace 
and over, yielded barely a tenth of their normal 
quota; from others the grouse had almost 
entirely disappeared. Now the red grouse, 
indigenous in British soil and related but 
remotely to the willow grouse and Norwegian 
ryper, do not migrate, save locally, and then 
only in circumstances of food shortage or con- 
stant disturbance. Yet last year there were 
many authenticated tales of dead birds being 
picked up far out on the North Sea. Whither 
they were bound is anybody’s guess; the reason 
for a long migration in defiance of their habit 
and the natural law is perhaps less inexplicable. 
For without doubt the unparalleled shortage of 
grouse in many areas has been due primarily to 
the fact that during the war great tracts of moor- 
land were requisitioned as artillery and bombing 
ranges, with the consequential day-in-day-out 
disturbance, which no game will tolerate, as well 
as a large scale destruction of nests and eggs, 
inevitable wherever large numbers of troops are 
in occupation and on manceuvre. At the same 
time the staple food supply—the young ling 
on which young grouse so much depend— 
deteriorated year by year owing chiefly to 
the suspension of systematic heather burning. 

Of course, the sheep tick and the heather 
beetle are with us at the best of times, and these 
in themselves are merely contributory causes to 
mortality among young grouse. And even the 
most efficient keepering cannot eliminate 
strongylosis, since the strongyle larve thrive on 
damp, and only a spell of drought puts paid to 
widespread epidemics. But the point is that 
while grouse when reasonably healthy, or in 
other words well fed, can carry and resist the 
strongyle worm and other pests to a limited 
extent, their stamina is not equal to the strain 
when staple foods are in short supply and of 
inferior quality. When to those adverse con- 
ditions is added that of vermin and hill-foxes 
which, as the war of 1914-18 proved, multiply 
a hundredfold in the absence of the usual deter- 
rents, it is not surprising that scarcely anywhere 
have grouse proved equal to the handicap. 

* * * 


What this year holds in store is very diffi- 
cult to predict. It is quite impossible to analyse, 
as in pre-war days, the prospects of individual 
moors in various counties. Even in normal 
circumstances Highland keepers are canny folk, 
averse to committing themselves irrevocably 
before the first birds are in the bag. Enquiries in 
several quarters elicit no more than generalisa- 
tions. ‘‘Things might be worse,’’ and “condi- 
tions slowly improving,” are typical of predic- 
tions couched, one feels, in terms of pious hope 
rather than sober confidence. 

Of course, the quality of every grouse season 
rests at long last on the weather, which quickens 
or retards the growth of heather shoots in spring 


By J. B. DROUGHT 


as much as it affects the autumn bloom and 
seed—especially the seed—and in direct ratio to 
spells of rain or sunshine makes for the spread 
or the destruction of the strongyle larve. 
Broadly speaking, if it has been far from the 
ideal, neither the winter nor the spring weather 
has been entirely unpropitious, but the doubtful 
point is in what state of health and stamina was 
the breeding stock after the disasters of last 
vear. Everything depends on that; we cannot 
expect a good year; we may be lucky if it is even 
“patchy ;”’ nor to my mind will conditions attain 
to anything like normal for some time to come. 
One cannot in a season or two resuscitate a 
feeble stock of grouse, like pheasants, by intro- 
ducing fresh blood or by adventitious aids. 
Moors, perforce neglected for a term of years, 
may also take a long time to recover. The best 
of keepers cannot work miracles. That, in a few 
words, is the vaison d’étre for the quotation in 
the first paragraph of this article. 

But were the outlook even more sketchy 
than it is, it will not daunt those who can afford 


to travel north. The grouse is the excuse f 
but not the sole temptation to, a holiday in thi. 
most attractive sporting playground in t}.; 
world. I am told that the demand for moors 
just as keen as before the war, and that for de: - 
forests even more so. Rentals remain 
approximately pre-war levels, but the difficu] 
most people will encounter is that of staffi 
shooting lodges or, alternatively, procuring hot 
accommodation, One way and another their spo 
will very likely cost moor tenants more than 
did aforetime, and almost surely they will ha 
less to show for it. No one, however, measur. : 
his enjoyment in terms of bags alone. There 
no tonic quite like that which comes of mo 
land air, the long climb over rock and _ heath« 
the blue and purple blending of the hills a: 
glens. It is not what we kill or miss that vo 
remember. -It is what Stevenson has called 
‘The lure of the high hills, of brown swirli: 
rivers and turf smoke and wet clothes and 
whisky, and the indescribable bite of the whole 
thing at a man’s heart.”’ 


A COUNTRYWOMAN’S NOTES 


By EILUNED LEWIS 


In August 
Go he must. 
O says the Countrywoman to herself after a 
S sojourn in London which has lasted since 
mid-June. It was hard to leave at that 
time, just as the “high midsummer pomps”’ 
were coming on, so that one wondered afresh at 
the convention which, year after year, brings 
fashionable people away from the countryside 
and their own gardens at the loveliest moment 
of the summer. Not that London gardens are 
without a distinctive flavour. There was, for 
instance, the matter of fifty-two snails caught 
during the first few days and the question of 
their disposal. Should they be taken under 
cover of night and left beneath the privet bushes 
of the Square, or given to the dustman on his 
weekly rounds ? 

It wasoneof Richard Jefferies’s opinions that 
mind as well as body suffets from being always 
in the same place. ‘‘A species of thick clothing 
slowly grows about the mind,”’ he remarks, “till 
by degrees it is enclosed in a husk.”’ Certainly 
a changing scene means sharpened experience, so 
that the Countrywoman, returning London- 
wards laden with spoils from her own domain, 
knows as never before how sweet her roses smell 
and the rapture contained in a bunch of fresh 
herbs (a rapture often touchingly shared by the 
taxi-driver); while a branch of elder-flower, for 
stirring into gooseberry jam, acquires an almost 
mystic meaning. 

The other side of this shuttle service is less 
attractive. Baskets of carefully hoarded food 
scraps, carried by train to the clamorous hens, 
were not the most alluring travelling companions 
in a heat wave. Delightful thought that when 
these words are in print the green tide of 
country ways will have risen high, and even the 
family cat, grown prim and sophisticated as any 
denizen of a London Square, will have taken to 
his old disreputable rabbiting in the wood. 


* * * 


CountTrRY LIFE reader who boasts of own- 

ing ‘‘the tallest and most flourishing nettle 
crop in Hampshire,’’ notes what I said last 
month as to the value of nettles in hen food, and 
complains that his Rhode Islands display no 
interest whatever in nettles. “‘Is there any 
secret in the matter ?’’ he asks. 

None, so far as I know, except that the 
birds in question were offered very little other 
greenstuff and perhaps swallowed the nettles 
faute de mieux. The nettles, young and tender 
as possible, should be cut fresh every day—for 
which gloves are strongly recommended since 
there is no need to emulate the heroic princess 
in Hans Andersen’s story who wove nettle 
tunics for her eleven brothers, “‘ while the little 
mice ran about on the floor and dragged the 





nettles to her feet in order to help her.’’ The 
nettles are then added to the saucepan of potato 
chats, boiled up and well chopped. I should add 
that the actual stalks of the nettles are generally 
left untouched in the feeding trough, but the 
leaves are eaten and the hens’ sense of duty has 
not slackened. 
x * * 


HE housing shortage, it seems, is not con- 

fined to the human race. My empty hive 
has been requisitioned by a stray swarm, and 
since their origin is unknown they have come 
to stay. Question: Whether to take off the 
honey which they look like providing in spite of 
being a July swarm, or to leave it all on as a 
help towards their survival this winter. The 
last colony to descend on us in the same way 
died in the following February—the danger time 
for bees—and from starvation in spite of having 
had their autumn syrup. Perhaps they were not 
strong enough to withstand the damp—that 
other enemy—though the top of the hive was 
stuffed with sacking and old blackout materia! 
But that vear, for the second time and in defer- 
ence to local opinion, I left off the outer prote: 
tion which Albert had devised. 

Albert was a Canadian soldier, a private in 
that gallant First Canadian Army which lived 
all round us for more than a year on their wa\ 
to the beaches of Sicily and Italy. His fathe 
farmed in Manitoba, and sowed his broad acres 
every year with white clover for a hundred be 
hives, and Albert knew all about bees. |! 
owned acamera, a violin anda long, serious fac 
When he was on leave he used to give t 
camera, the fiddle and sometimes his rifle as w 
into our keeping, and from the first summe 
day he visited us he took charge of the be 
With the coming of winter he ‘“‘did up”’ the h 
with felt and cardboard, lashed round with ro 
When I saw it I used to think that the icic: 
would soon be hanging from our roof and t 
moose emerge from our Surrey woods chewi 
the frozen bark. 

There were no half measures about Alber 
and the bees thrived. Once he disappeared « 
a secret mission, coming back from somewhe! 
beyond Norway with presents of yellow Russia 
cigarettes and square cubes of Russian tea, bu 
somehow he managed to turn up in time to cu 
out the Queen cells or to clip the Queen bee 
wings, in which measure he had great belief. Hi 
last visit was in hospital blue on the way hom 
from Italy. He hadn’t his fiddle or his camere 
and the long serious face was thinner, but th 
kindly, drawling voice was the same when h 
asked, ‘‘ Wal, how are the bees ?’’ : 

I hope the white clover grows thick an: 
sweet in Manitoba, and that his harvest of honey 
will be a rich one this summer and always. 
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A PUTTING CATECHISM 


A Golf Commentary by BERNARD DARWIN 


ondent. His preliminary waggle, if 1 may 

» term it, took the form of stating that 

he kuew I did not normally give correspondence 
courses in golf, and there he was perfectly right. 
If | did, I suppose that even in my present 
decr pit condition the authorities would come 
dow. like a hundred of bricks and declare, with 
, m sguided sense of humour or perhaps with 
non that I was a professional. After that he 
app ached the point. He has constantly been 
told y his instructors that the only way to learn 
to p tt was to practise, but they never tell him 
wha topractise. Perhapsaftermy years of watch- 
ing | -ould tell him some three features that were 
ym .on to the methods of all good putters 
and ree habits which good putters never had. 
The ,uestion was a most undoubted poser, and 
I w: rather busy at the time. I did my best, 
but fear my answer was a little perfunctory 
and chinking the matter over, it seemed to me 
the .ere was a subject that might be treated 
mc leisurely and at greater length in an article. 
Ss e goes, but I must say at once that people 
x¢ e ball into the hole in so many apparently 
di se ways that it is probably easy to find an 
ex tion to any rule however tentatively laid 


f WAS set a poser the other day by a corres- 


* * * 


for some qualities that mark the good 
pu ors there can scarcely be a prescription, for 
the seem to be gifts from Heaven. Who can say 
wh: ce they derive that smoothness of striking 
anc nat indefinable virtue of rhythm which are 
as . cule so conspicuous? At best one can but 
hes ate a suggestion or two. There may be 
effec\ive putters who having finally grounded the 
club remain for some while brooding motionless 
over the ball before striking, but, if so, they are 
surely exceptional. The good putter has 
gencrally a definite timing of the entire move- 
ment from which he does not vary; he conforms 
to the rhyming rule which Arthur Croome had 
borrowed from some master of billiards and con- 
stantly preached—‘‘One—two—deliver the 
cue.’ Further, I think he gives an impression— 
it may not be more than that—of a slight pause 
at the end of the back swing of the club. In 
some few cases suchas that of Macdonald Smith it 
was extremely noticeable. Braid, too, had some- 
thing of it when, having discarded his cleek for 
an aluminium club, he became almost suddenly 
a very fine putter instead of an untrustworthy 
one. I think there is this suggestion of a pause in 
any truly rhythmic stroke at golf, on the putting 
green as well as on the tee or through the green. 


I remember what was the first definite 
feature of good putting that I named in my 
letter. Perhaps I was rather putting the cart 
before the horse, since it related to the end and 
not the beginning of the stroke. That good 
putters let the club come well through and do 
not stop it at the ball is a commonplace. My 
point was that their clubs always follow through 
low and well along the ground and that I now 
reiterate; it seems to be one unfailing mark of 
good putting. Conversely, he who “ pecks”’ at 
his putt (how well most of us know the feeling !) 
is apt to finish, if it can be called finishing, with 
his club-head in the air. True, we may see good 
putters who come through so far with a long putt 
that their club may ultimately end in the air, 
but it has passed low over the ground first and 
there is no resemblance between them and the 
“peckers.’’ The late Allan Graham was one of 
the best as he was one of the most natural and 
unstudied of putters, and I can visualise him 
finishing an approach putt with his club-head 
almost over his left shoulder as at the end of a 
drive, but that was only the consummation of 
a true and perfect follow-through. 


soe 


Then going a little further back, to the actual 
stroke, I told my correspondent that the good 
putter did not let his left wrist break at the 
moment of striking. This is not merely founded 
on my own experience as a bad putter, conscious 
of letting that wrist break or give or buckle 
the word is immaterial—at the critical instant. 
It comes both from observation and from talking 
to those who have a right to speak on the sub- 
ject. Iam not saying that all good putters have 
a stiff and iron left wrist throughout the stroke, 
for they have not; there is, as a rule, at any rate 
some small freedom of movement there in taking 
the club back. All I say is that at the moment 
of impact their left wrist is essentially firm. I 
believe I am right in saying that Francis 
Ouimet, one of the very best and smoothest and 
apparently freest of putters, once gave Roger 
Wethered a putting lesson from which his pupil 
emerged a better and more consistent putter 
ever afterwards, and that lesson was concerned 
with the not breaking of the wrist. 

The mention of Mr. Ouimet brings me to a 
controversial point. I should once upon a time 
have said that good putters keep their elbows 
not much crooked and well in to the body and 
give the impression of having one arm, usually 
the right, supported by the corresponding side. 
It was not possible to uphold that as a hard and 


fast rule after seeing the great Francis putt at 
Brookline in 1913 when he beat Ray and Vardon, 
His elbows were unquestionably crooked, nor 
did they seem to have much, if any, support from 
his body, and yet he was obviously a beautiful 
putter. It was possible to say that here was a 
stvle of genius which could hardly be imitated, 
but then, when the American amateurs came to 
Hoylake in 1921 and gave ours such a beating, 
there was among them Jesse Guilford, who 
had palpably imitated Francis and putted just 
about as well as he did. Since then a good many 
other people have copied that method, some 
with success, others reproducing only the 
external eccentricities of genius. On the whole, 
I still think that my original rule was a sound 
one, but if so there are plenty of’ exceptions to 
prove it. 

' One other thing that I told my correspon- 
dent was that good putters always stood still. 
As a general truth it will, I think, pass muster, 
but it needs some little qualification. They stand 
still but they do not look as if they were trying 
too desperately hard to do so. They keep their 
heads still, but those heads do not look as if they 
were clamped in a vice or in that machine in 
which the photographer used once to imprison 
the head of his victim. 

* *K * 

Tom Ball was one of the best as he was one 
of the most graceful putters I can recall, and 
though he doubtless stood stock still at the 
instant of striking, there was about his whole 
style a suggestion of flowing movement which 
was the very opposite of a deliberately culti- 
vated stillness. One thing may safely be said, 
namely that no man can putt well who lurches 
forward, however little, in the act of hitting the 
ball. Freddie Tait, if he found himself off his 
putting, always asked the same question of some 
observant friend: ‘“‘Is my club going back 
crooked or am I moving my body?’ Those, in 
his view, were the two cardinal sins, and no 
doubt the best of putters can fall unawares into 
that slight but fatal forward movement of the 
body. In one of his rounds at Birkdale the other 
day our new Amateur Champion noticeably con- 
tracted the disease for a few holes and then was 
cured, though whether by Nature or by 
deliberately taking thought I know not. As to 
that other disease of taking the club back 
crooked, my correspondent wanted to know 
what I thought of practising along the lines in a 
carpet. Well, I believe it is a good plan, and it 
has, anyhow, the sanction of Horace Hutchinson 
in the adminton book. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


mentions an 





RIVER TRANSPORT 
FOR LONDON 


IR,—Returning to England after 
several years’ absence, it is a great 
experience to find such a high standard 
of courtesy, good humour and effi- 
clency in all forms of transport. Trains 
Tun punctually, overworked officials 
and porters, taxi-drivers, bus con- 
ductors are courteous and patient 
with the blunders and stupidities of 
the stranger: good humour prevails. 
England is indeed a good and pleasant 
land. But one thing stands out as 
unpleasant. Itis vividly portrayed by 
Miss; Allhusen in her letter: ‘For a 
kre.t many the jostling, clamour and 
sen ral scrimmage of the rush hour 
hay+ become an absolute nightmare 
Injt ious to health.’ 
Miss 


Allhusen suggests river 
va sport as a means of lightening the 
(a horror of travelling during the 


tu hours. Is it possible for private 
en rprise to show the way, or are 
th e laws and regulations which make 
't possible? It would be a tempting 


a snture for some who have handled 


river craft during the war, and if it 
proved (as it should do with support 
from the public) to be a paying pro- 
position, it might be the beginning of 
great things. It would be interesting 
to know the pros and cons of such an 
undertaking.—_E USTACE STRONG, 
Bermuda. 

PAST FAILURES 

S1r,—Efforts have been made twice in 
my lifetime to put the Thames to use 
in the way suggested by Miss Dorothy 
Allhusen, but both failed for the same 
reason : they were beaten by the tide. 
If the tide was controlled by a barrage, 
it would not only be quite easy to run 
bus-boats to a regular time-table, as 
they do in Stockholm, but the water 
would be clean, boating and sailing 
safe and popular pastimes, salmon 
might run up again, and, above all, 
London might then be called a beau- 
tiful city. One has only to walk along 
the Embankment at high and low tide 
to realise what an enormous difference 
it would make.—REGINALD BEALE, 
27, Wimbledon Close, The Downs, 
S.W.20. 


KESTREL OVER THE CITY 


Str,—No doubt the kestrel seen over 
Bishopsgate by Mr. Royds was one of 
a pair which nested this year in a 
building in close view of our City office. 

I have seen the kestrels almost 
daily since April, and have had bound- 
less pleasure, shared I hope by others, 
watching them. 

The custodian of the building 
where they nest told me that the 
kestrels nested there before but not 
during the war. Incidentally, his wife 
showed less interest than he, for on 
hearing that I was enquiring about the 
kestrels she exclaimed, ‘“‘ What ! Them 
noisy things.’’—Lonpon, E.C. 


TITHE BARNS 


S1r,—At Harmondsworth in Middlesex, 
just north of the Bath Road, there 
is a barn of remarkably large dimen- 
sions. It is 191 feet in length and 
38 feet in breadth. It still stands, and 
I was shown over it a short time ago 
by a pleasant farmer. 

I do not know whether this is a 
tithe barn, but it stands close to the 
church, and J. N. Brewer, in Beauties 





of England and Wales, 
unconfirmed report by Tanner that 
there was here a Priory of the Bene- 
dictine Order, which was a cell of the 
Abbey of the Holy Trinity at Rouen. 
The Abbot of Holy Trinity held the 
principal manor at the time of Domes- 
day Book. 

I have read a report that Har- 
mondsworth will not be swallowed up 
by the new Heath Row airport which 
is close by.—P. A. Briccs, Whitton, 
Middlesex. 


THE NEED FOR SKILLED 
CRAFTSMEN 


Sir,—I have had an _ opportunity 
recently of inspecting some of the so- 
called prefabricated building schemes 
sponsored by the Government and 
local Councils, and, as a result, I am 
more convinced than ever that, 
nationally, we are facing the problem 
wrongly. Quite apart from any moral 
or esthetic considerations—although 
ultimately our very existence will 
depend upon such—I am sure that 
they are uneconomic, neithercheap nor 
quick from start to finish to erect. 
A house of any kind is too intimately 
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related to the ground upon which it 
stands and to the sky above it to 
enable it to respond to the methods 
that it is being sought to impose. 

One hears so much about a blue 
print for this and a blue print for that; 
one may soon expect a blue print to 
be offered for Heaven. God will no 
doubt have something to say about it. 
We turn to the technical, not in order 
to solve human problems but as an end, 
perhaps an intoxicating one, in itself. 

Is the spirit of the soil being 
filtered through paving-stones that it 
does not reach the soul of man? 

Even those people who see this, 
and I have met many recently, do not 
seem to realise that there is something 
fundamentally wrong in _ principle. 
They merely think that it is all dread- 
fully inartistic. To my mind the solu- 
tion is not to be found in any clever- 
from the architect’s drawing- 
board any more than it is from the 
technicians. 

A design like this would be quite 
enough for an architect to aspire to if 


ness 





he had at the back of him mason, tiler 
and carpenter. Surely these should be 
available, or if not, trained and made 
available at the earliest possible 
moment, at a time when the labourer 
is a privileged class. Are even the 
Ministers of the Crown to rise only 
from unskilled labourers? ‘‘ Dirty 
Labour” I think it is called, and 
“Dirty Work’’ will be its result. It 
will be a sad day when Socialism for- 
gets its own excellent precept, ‘‘ The 
Dignity of Labour.”’ 

The other day I came across an 
illustration of a housing scheme in 
Spain after a disastrous revolution. I 
have not yet seen anything so good here 
aftera victorious war.—J.A.CAMPBELL, 
189, Brompton Road, London, S.W.3. 


BRITISH VINEYARDS 
Sir,—Can any of your readers give 
information on the possibility of grow- 
ing vines for producing red wine as was 
done here in Worcestershire up to the 
early part of last century? If so, 
on what sorts of vine would it be best 
to experiment, and where could plants 
and cuttings be obtained ?—Joun Lea, 
Dunley Hall, Stourport, Worcestershire. 

[The last large-scale experiment 
in producing British wines of which we 
know was that carried out by the late 
Marquis of Bute at Castle Coch, a few 
miles from Cardiff. The Castle Coch 
vineyard was some three acres, on a 
well protected south slope. A further 
acreage was later planted at Swan- 
bridge. Mr. Pettigrew, the Marquis’s 











gardener, was sent to France to study 
cultural details, varieties and the pro- 
cess of wine-making. Fora variety he 
selected the black Gammy Noir. The 
vines grew well, but the crop produced 
varied enormously with the weather, 
as the records show. In 1877, two 
years after planting, the vintage was 
240 bottles, and in 1878 three hundred. 
Total failures were recorded in 1879 
and 1880. For 1881 the report was a 
good crop which made excellent wine, 
selling readily at £3 per dozen. The 
years 1882 and 1883 were again blank, 
but in each of the two following years 
1,500 bottles were produced. Vintage 
in 1886 was again a complete failure, 
but in 1887, a year of high summer 
temperatures and light rainfall, the 
vintage was 3,600 bottles. The next 
two years were almost complete 
failures. In 1890 the vintage reached 
2,000 bottles, but slumped again in the 
two following years to 900 and 600 
respectively. The year 1893 was the 
great season. With favourable 
weather and an enormous crop, the 
equivalent of 12,000 bottles was pro- 
duced. 

The experiment showed all too 
clearly that the crop was at the mercy 
of the weather. Late frosts or a wet, 
sunless summer meant almost total 
failure, and that on an entirely favour- 
able site. Of the quality of the wine 
produced we cannot speak, but it is 
recorded that 41% dozen of the 1881 
vintage sold by Messrs. Ludlow, 
Roberts and Willes at Birmingham in 
1893 realised £5 15s. per dozen. 

A Punch cartoon published when 
the vineyard was first planted implied 
the need for four people to sample the 
wine—two to hold the consumer, and 
one to pour the wine down his throat ! 
—EbD.] 


AMERICAN COLONIAL 
ARCHITECTURE 


S1rR,—I was much interested to see the 
article in CouNTRY LIFE for March 22, 
on the exhibition of American archi- 
tecture. The Georgian group did a 
fine piece of work in the making of the 
exhibition, and it is heartening to see 
in England an interest in the American 
phase of British colonial art. 

I noticed a slight inaccuracy in the 
attribution of Upper Brandon in Vir- 
ginia to Thomas Jefferson. This was 
due to the similarity of the names of 
two contiguous plantations, Upper 
and Lower Brandon. The latter is that 
which can be attributed with some 
certainty to Jefferson, who based the 
design on a plate from Robert Morris’s 
Select Architecture, published in 
London in 1757. 

An account of Lower Brandon is 
contained in my new book, The 
Mansions of Virginia, which contains 
a new attribution of an English house 


which will interest some of your 
readers. I suggest that Ashburnham 


House in London is an early work of 
Sir Christopher Wren. I shall be 





THE FITZWILLIAM HOUNDS. BY STUBBS 


See letter: The Fitzwilliam Hounds and Their Descendants 
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interested in any 
comment on thisattribu- 
tion. As you have 
observed in one of your 
issues, the house was 
built by William Ash- 
burnham, a relative of 
the Duke of Bucking- 
ham. It was Bucking- 
ham who obtained for 
Wren the post of 
Surveyor of the Royal 
Works in 1668-9, a 
circumstance recited in 
Pepys’s diary, which 
seems to have escaped 
biographers of Wren up 
to this time.—THOMAS 
T. WATERMAN, Caith- 
ness, Port Royal, 
Caroline Co., Virginia. 
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S1r,—Barbara, the wife 
of Thomas Horde, of 
Coate, who made the 




















alterations, civca 1680, in 
that house, died in 1671 
and was commemorated 
by her husband in 
Bampton church by a 
tablet which was illus- 









































trated in CouNTRY LIFE 
last week. The tablet 
without any question is 
by William Byrd of Ox- 
ford, who was master- 
carver under Thomas 
Robinson (master- 
mason) on the Sheldon- 
ian. Byrd made the 
“modell” of the Shel- 
donian, and the master- 
carpenter was Arthur Frogley, of 
Oxford, whom Mr. Oswald mentioned 
in his article on Coate. 

Horde certainly employed a local 
builder to alter his house: nothing 
would be more natural than that the 
same builder should carve the tablet 
to his wife. For the true master- 
builder could design a house, carve, 
and, be it added, letter. It is difficult 
to avoid ascribing the alterations at 
Coate to Byrd, whose main architec- 
tural achievement was the Garden 
Quad. at New College. It is equally 
clear, as Mr. Oswald suggests, that the 
woodwork is by an Oxford craftsman. 

Tablets of the same type as that 
to Barbara Horde abound, at least 
two being signed by Byrd. 

In Bampton church there is 
another tablet, also certainly by 
William Byrd, to Archdeacon Stephen 
Philips, died 1684. It was his son 
who, as stated in Mr. Oswald’s article, 
was the author of The Splendid Shilling 
and Cyder.—EDMUND EsDAILE, Manor 
Farm, Bloxham, Oxfordshire. 


THE FITZWILLIAM 
HOUNDS AND THEIR 
DESCENDANTS 


S1r,—Lovers of the foxhound may 
like to know that the fine old types 
shown in the accompanying painting 
by Stubbs are still alive and hunting 
to-day. They are descendants of the 
original hounds imported into the 
southern states of the United States, 
and are hunted, mostly as small family 
packs, by the darkies in Florida. 

I was awakened one morning 
shortly after dawn by the high-pitched 
yet sonorous ‘“‘Ah-ee’”’ that is the 
darkies’ favourite hunting cry, 
followed by a burst of superb hound 
music. A few days later I was offered 
a mount and duly arrived at the 
“meet” just before dawn. Though 
totally unlike fox-hunting as we under- 
stand it, I found it a most delightful 
sport. The procedure appeared to be 
to draw a wide arc of forest with the 
field well spread out as beaters. The 
hounds did most of their work at their 
own sweet will, led for the most part 
by an old bitch, who was the grand- 
mother of the pack. They seemed 





quite remarkably keen and intelligent, 
and later, when we lost the scent ina 
marsh, made several casts in the most 
Their voices and 


efficient manner. 





TABLET TO ARCHDEACON STEPHEN 
PHILIPS 


See letter : William Byrd of Oxford. 


(DIED 1684) IN BAMPTON 


CHURCH 
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also, indeed, those of the darkie hunts 
man, were among the most melodiou: 
I have ever heard. 

The country was for the most part 
fairly open forest of pines, magnolias 
maples, etc., with savannahs of long 
yellow grass. The obstacles, in th: 
form of ditches, fallen timber, snake 
fences and gullies, were very numerous 
indeed and, as they were mostly blind, 
I appreciated the determined, cat- 
like, scramble method favoured by 
my experienced mount. The beaut) 
of the Florida woods on a4 sunny winter 
morning is incomparable, and the 
wealth of interesting birds and beasts 
that they still contain prevents one 
ever having a dull moment. 

In the days that followed we had 
several fine runs, though kills were not 
frequent. On the long hacks home | 
enjoyed another relic of the past— the 
ambling pace. This gait, in which, of 
course, the horse moves the fore ond 
hind feet of each side together, was 
very popular in the days when tr:vel 
on horseback was general. It is si: 4u- 
larly restful compared with the 
and I found that quite a numbe: of 
horses in the district were kept and 
prized for this feature, now rarely : »en 
in England. 

I may add that the kind of »>x- 


- 


hunting described is  somey iat 
unpopular with the owners of | “ge 
estates as it disturbs the Boby ite 
quail. These quail, found ~— th 


pointers, offer the most enjoyable: >rt 
with the shotgun I have ever had. ut 
that is another story.—MIc: &=L 
Hawortu-Boort, 128, Piccadilly, 1. 

{Lord Fitzwilliam’s nine pain‘ gs 
by Stubbs from Wentworth W. 4- 
house, including the one reprodu 4d, 
are on view at Ellis and Smi 1's 
Gallery, 168, Grafton Street, Lon: 1, 
W.1. The proceeds of admission re 
being given to the South Lon 
Hospital for Women.—ED.] 


A GREAT HUNTER 


S1r,—The announcement of the deh 
of Major Gordon Henry Anderso: it 
Johannesburg on July 15 will h 
come as a shock to his host of fric 1s 
scattered all over the world. He = as 
acknowledged to be one of the °W 
great hunters of the present time in he 
tradition of F. C. Selous, Arthur H. 
Neumann, W. D. M. (‘‘ Karamoj:”) 
Bell, Jim Sutherland, and others of t iat 
gallant band of adventurers in Africa. 
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He was so exceptionally modest 
in disposition that self-publicity was 
anathema to him. Few, therefore, 
appreciated what an outstanding life 
of adventure Major Anderson had led 
during the past 46 years, mostly in 
Africa. I knew him throughout 
those years, though our paths were 
often set wide apart and personal con- 
tacts spasmodic; but during the past 
decaile we had grown to be intimate 
frien is, seen a great deal of each other, 
and corresponded regularly. A few 


mon 1s ago he entrusted to me his 


rouge notes for a book of reminis- 
cence 5, and honoured me by inviting 
co-e “ration in preparing the work for 
ation. 


pul 





LLOWS’ NEST IN A MUCH- 
FREQUENTED HUT 
See letter: In the Public Eye 


\ndy’’—he was that to all his 


fri¢ and even to the African 
nat he was “Bwana Andy’’—- 
serv. | from 1900 to 1901 as a trooper 
in | .et’s Horse of the Imperial Yeo- 
man © in the South African war. In 
the ‘914-18 war, when serving in 
rar e, he was severely wounded, and 


for -allantry in action was awarded 
the \1.C. Later he served as a Staff 
Captain in the East African campaign. 
After the Armistice he settled perma- 
nentiy on a farm outside Nairobi, and 
adopted a career as a_ professional 
hunter. 

His knowledge of Africa, its big 
vame and hunting on safari were pro- 
found and probably unequalled to this 
day. He had hunted over more than 
nine different territories on the con- 
tinent, off and on, for a matter of 46 
vears. On a sporting expedition to 
British Somaliland and Abyssinia in 
1908 he was severely mauled by a 
wounded lioness, but recovered even- 
tually, though he suffered permanently 
from a stiff leg. In 1912 he left the 
\rmy to become a partner of the late 
Captain Jim Sutherland, the famous 
clephant-hunter, after ivory in the 
Belgian Congo from 1912 to 1913. 
They then paid a brief visit to the 
United States for a lecture tour, which 
was not a financial success. While in 
\merica they signed a contract with 
an important film company to return 
to German East Africa and film ele- 
phant as well as other big game 
charging them before the camera. 
They obtained some unique and 
astounding close-up films, and had 
almost completed their task when the 
outbreak of war in August, 1914, 
caught them in the heart of German 


East Africa. Hotly pursued by 
patrols of German troops, they 
managed, however, to cross. the 


Ruvuma River into Portuguese East 
\frica, and make their way south to 
Fort Johnston in Nyasaland. 

_ In 1919 Anderson returned to 
Kenya and began hunting on his own 
account or as a white hunter. In 
192-4 he was employed in Tangan- 
vike on elephant control work and 
sho ting on a Government licence. 
rhe King and Queen, when Duke and 
Ducaess of York, visited Kenya in 
192. to 1925 for a shooting safari, and 
Ma\ or Anderson was especially selected 
as . 1e of the white hunters to accom- 
pa» them; and in 1930 he served in 
as nilar capacity with the Prince of 
W. 2s when on safari in Kenya. 

During the recent war Major 
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Anderson served as a company- 
sergeant-major in the Royal Berkshire 
Home Guard at Sunningdale, and also 
did part-time work at a war factory. 
In January, 1945, he succeeded in get- 
ting back to Kenya, and from July of 
last year had maintained a permanent 
camp at Amboseli (Kenya-Tanganyika 
border) for Army Welfare, so that the 
members of the Forces serving in East 
African Command could view the 
great variety of game under his 
watchful eye. The scheme proved 
immensely popular, and there was a 
long waiting list to go out with Major 
Anderson to Amboseli Camp. <A few 
months ago, on his last safari, he was 
immensely gratified at shooting a par- 
ticularly fine bull elephant carrying 
tusks of 97 Ib. and 107 lb. respectively. 
That was a fitting end to an outstand- 
ing career as a big-game hunter in 
Africa. —W. ROBERT ForRAN, Reading, 
Berkshire. 


IN THE PUBLIC EYE 
S1r,—I enclose a photograph of a 
swallows’ nest built inside the officers’ 
sleeping-quarters at E] Alamein transit 
camp, Villach, Austria. The nest was 
built some two feet above the inner 
door of the hut, and in full view of 
everyone passing. On an average 
some two hundred persons pass 
through the door daily. While the 
mother was sitting, German prisoners- 
of-war whitewashed the hut, including 
the nest, but it appeared to make little 
difference to the mother, who was 
determined to stay at all costs. In the 
photograph is to be seen the last of her 
three young about to make its first 
flight, the other two having left some 
fifteen minutes earlier. JOHN 
WituiaMs-ELtIs, Plas Weunydd, Blac- 
nau Festiniog, Merioneth. 


ABEL FLETCHER’S MILL 
Sir,—I send you a snapshot of the 
Abbey mill at Tewkesbury, which has 
just been bought by the Town Council 
to preserve it. It figures in John 
Halifax, Gentleman, as the mill that 
belonged to Abel Fletcher. In that 
book Tewkesbury is called Norton- 
bury. A modern writer makes it 
Elmbury. 


M. W., Hereford. 





See letter 





THE MILL AT TEWKESBURY 
Abel Fletcher’ 


AUGUST 2, 1946 


THE ROSE 
REVIVED 


Sir,—Mrs. Traill- 
Clouston’s enquiry about 
the origin of the name, 
The Rose Revived, 
the sign of the inn at 
Newbridge, near Oxford, 
has been answered: by 
two correspondents in 
last week’s issue. The 
inn, having become a 
private house for a time, 
reverted to its original 
use when the owners re- 
named it with this 
apposite title. 

I have just had the 
pleasure of repainting 
the signboard, which was 
seen in 1937 in a faded 
condition. This was 


originally designed by 
the late George Sher- 


ringham, the well-known SIGN 
artist and stage designer. 

M. C. FARRAR BELL, 
Church Cottage, Little 
Hampden, near Missenden, Bucking- 
hamshire. 


‘“*NEVER DID A WISE ONE”’ 


Sir,—At the north end of Blenheim 
Park there is (or was) an old hunting 
lodge known as Rochester's Lodge, 
and local tradition declared that the 
“epitaph”’ was composed by the Karl 
of Rochester when he entertained 
Charles II to supper at his Lodge, 
following a stag-hunt, in what was in 
those days known as Woodstock Park. 
My father always said that the first 
line of the epitaph was originally : 


Here lies our Mutton-eating 
King. 

Is there any known reason for the 

epithet ‘‘mutton-eating’?—K. W. 


HuGHEs, Marlborough, Wiltshire. 


LAWN TENNIS PLAYERS 
OF THE PAST 


greatly interested in 
Wimbledon Jubilee, 


Str,—I was 
the article, A 


Mill 
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OF THE ROSE REVIVED AS 
REVIVED AGAIN 


See leter: Tae Rose Revived 

which appeared in your issue of July 
5. I commenced playing lawn tennis 
in the late ‘seventies, and met most of 
the prominent players mentioned in 
the article. 

I quite agree with the author's 
remarks about H. L. Doherty, but 
would add that if his brother, R. F., 
had enjoyed good health, he would 
have been the better man at the game 
This opinion was shared by most of 
the players of their day.—Cuas. J. 
GRIsT, 98, Sharmans Cross Road, Soli- 
hull, Warwickshire. 


THE DABB LIZARD 
Sik,-—I have just received a copy of 
Country LIFE (April 12) in which Mr. 
Pethybridge, of Newton Abbot, makes 
enquiries about an “outsize lizard.”’ 
This lizard is known in Egypt as the 
Dabb lizard. I was stationed in 
ixgypt for five years before the war, 
and collected a number of them for the 
London Zoo. 

The Dabb lizard (Uvomastia 
spinipes) is quite common in the 
I:gyptian Desert, in particular east of 
the Nile between Cairo and Suez. It 
also inhabits the desert near Helwan. 
This lizard is a vegetarian, living 
exclusively on desert vegetation of 
most types; its favourite food is camel 
grass, which is so tough that it will 
easily penetrate ordinary boot leather. 
It makes very deep burrows in the 
sand; the largest I excavated measured 
seventeen feet, and had a depth of 
eight feet. I have never heard of the 
Dabb lizard being known to drink, 
but if water is poured on to its skin it 
is immediately absorbed as though the 
skin were made of blotting-paper. 

I used to keep several of these 
lizards in the garden and feed them on 
clover. They got very tame and 
always came to the side of the wire 
netting to be fed. Unfortunately one 
escaped one day and a colonel living 
near shot it with a 12-bore, thinking he 
had rid the garrison of a dangerous 
pest! Actually the Dabb lizard is 
entirely harmless, although it can 
sometimes graze the skin with a sharp 
blow from its spiney tail. The Dabb 
lizard is extremely powerful for its 
size, and can burrow through ground 
which is almost as hard as concrete and 
which has to be broken with a pick- 
axe. An ordinary spade or shovel will 
not touch it, and many hot and weary 
hours have I spent in trying to reach 
the lizard, which usually goes deep 
enough to reach moist sand from 
which it extracts enough moisture to 
live. 

This reptile also has the power to 
change colour according to tempera- 
ture and the brightness of the sand on 
which it is living. In very hot bright 
weather it is almost the colour of 
yellow sand and very active, but in 
dull or cloudy weather it is nearly 
black, and the same colour as a dark 
stone. It has a good turn of speed, and 
can outrun a man over a short dis- 
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WHEAT BEING LAID ON AN ITALIAN ROAD FOR PASSING 
TRAFFIC TO THRESH THE GRAIN 


See letter: 


tance. Unlike other lizards its tail 
does not come off when pulled, and this 
is fortunate as I usually applied about 
all my strength to pull a large lizard 
clinging on almost by its eyebrows (if 
it had any) from the end of a burrow. 

W. R. REEvEs (Major), Elveden 
House, Bovington Camp, Near Ware- 
ham, Dorset. 


HOME-MADE WINES IN 
WALES 


Sir,—-Some time ago an article on 
home-made wines evoked an interest- 
ing correspondence. Here in Wales 
wine-making is quite as popular as 
over the border. The favourite wines 
in this part of the world are those made 
from cowslip, dandelion, elderflower, 
elderberry, blackberry and sloe. 

On a bright spring morning when 
our meadows are starred with multi 
tudes of dandelions, the temptation to 
capture some of that brightness to 
store against the dreary days of winter 
is almost irresistible. The same spirit 
moves us on misty autumn days when 
the grape-like clusters of the crimson 
elderberry dangle temptingly before 
us in the hedges. 

I once had an acquaintance who 
made wine from gorse blooms which 
are plentiful in early summer but must 
be very unpleasant to pick! I have 
forgotten her method but seem to 
remember that it was made much in 
the same way as dandelion wince. 

Wines made from root crops are 
popular round here. I have tasted 
wines from parsnips, turnips and 


potatoes, and I have heard of parsley 





ST. FRIDESWIDE WORKING MIRACLES 
AT THE HOLY SPRING AT BINSEY 


Threshing Made Easy 


wine which is said to resemble ver- 
mouth. But the best of these is un- 
doubtedly beetroot wine, which is an 
excellent substitute for port. 
here the recipe :— 

Eight large beetroots, having been 
well washed and sliced, are put in 
1 gallon of cold water. Boil until the 
beetroot is tender and all the colour 
has come out into the water. Pour 
liquid into a pan and add 3 Ib. of 
sugar and as much cayenne pepper as 
will lie on a sixpence. Boil again for 
ten minutes, strain off and allow to 
cool. Put 1 oz. of yeast on a piece of 
toast and place on the surface of the 
wine. Let it work for seven days. 
Strain again and bottle. Do not cork 
until it has finished fermenting (about 
three weeks). If kept six months it 
will resemble port wine. Note : Do not 
boil the sugar.—PHyLiis HoweLtt, 
Pontcarreg Cottages, Carmarthen. 


CAN BIRDS DISTINGUISH 
COLOURS ? 


Sirk,—A recent experience makes me 
wonder if birds can distinguish colours. 
Yesterday a white hen attacked a 
crow which had been stealing its food 
in my hen run. It pinned the crow in 
a corner and was mauling it rather 
badly when my only black hen—the 
rest are either white or coloured- 
interposed and released the crow so 
that it was able to escape. —W. REay- 
SMITH, Green Rising, Riding Mill, 
Northumberland. 

Some birds can certainly distin- 
guish colours. We knew a pet magpie 
that could not endure anything red 


See letter : 


St. Frideswide 
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and fled in terror when its owner put 
onaredscarf. But whether the crow’s 
hue had anything to do with the 
behaviour of the black hen is another 
matter. We doubt it.—Eb. 


THRESHING MADE EASY 
S1r,—During a recent motor trip in 
Southern Italy I came across a new 
method of threshing wheat. It was 
simple in the extreme, and consisted of 
laying the sheaves along the main road 
so that the wheels of passing traffic 
beat out the grain. It proved a great 
nuisance to motoring, as in places 
there were continuous stretches of a 
mile or more covered with wheat 
sheaves, and one’s speed 
was thereby considerably 
reduced. 

One could have 
understood a side road 
being used for this pur- 
pose, but this was on the 
main Foggia-Bari road. 
The threshing even ex- 
tended into the main 
street of one town, 
Barletta, and the result- 
ing traffic confusion was 
quite unbelievable to 
English eyes. 

The enclosed snap- 
shot shows women turn- 
ing over the straw after 
my car had passed over 
it. Afterwards the grain 
and dirt are shovelled up 
and sieved at the road- 
side before being bagged. 
It is comforting to know 
that the harvest has been 
good in South Italy this 
year.—I. LaurRIe (Col.), 
H.Q. 3 District, C.M.F. 


ST. FRIDESWIDE 


Srr,—lIn the account of 
Bampton published in 
Country LIFE of June 
19, mention is made ofthe 
story of St. Frideswide 
and her maidens taking 
refuge at ‘“‘Bentone” in 
the swineherd’s hut. 
The episode forms one 
of the subjects of a 
stained glass window 
in the church at Frilsham in Berk- 
shire, believed to be the only medieval 
parish church in England dedicated to 
St. Frideswide. The entrance to the 
hut and the pigs appear to the left of 
the picture. 

The other photograph shows her 
as a nun at her Oxford convent which 
her father, Didanus, built for her. At 
the holy spring of ‘‘ Thornbire,’’ after- 
wards called ‘ Binseye,’’ she worked 
miracles with the healing water. 
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THE SAINT AND HER MAIDENS AT THE 
SWINEHERD’S HUT 
















[here was a_ superstition ha: 
disaster would follow any English |-in, 
who entered the Abbey of St. Fr: |e 
wide, and Henry III’s misfort: ne. 
were attributed to his visit the 

J. DENTON Rosinson, Darlin, »; 
Durham. 


A NOTABLE BRISTO 
HOUSE 


Str,—One of Bristol’s most not 
houses has been preserved by 
action of the Arts Council, which , 
taken over and reconditioned Ni § 
King Street, as the British Co 


Centre and the West Regional H 


THE FINE SHELL HOOD OF NO. 6, 
KING STREET, BRISTOL 


See letter: 


A Notable Bristol House 


quarters of the Arts Council. [he 
house was recently officially opened 
by Mr. D. R. Hardman, Parliamentary 
Secretary to the Minister of Educa- 
tion. Before its restoration it lad 
fallen into a bad state of disrepair. 
Under the Corporation’s replanning 
scheme for Bristol it is proposed to 
retain the delightful Georgian howes 
in King Street, and the appropriate se 
found for No. 6 marks a step forw. rd 
in the realisation of that idea. A: 
accompanying photograph sh 
there is a remarkably fine shell h 1 
of early 18th-century date above 
entrance.—CLIVE LAMBERT, Lo) 
S.W.1. 


A FRIEND OF COWPE 


S1r,—May I enquire whether arf 
your readers possesses or knowsoi ¢ 
existence of letters written by ort 1 
about the Rev. James Hurdis (1 3 
1801), the friend of Cowper, Fell: 
Magdalen, Professor of Poetry, C: 

of Burwash and Vicar of Bishops 
Sussex? Any information about ™ 
and his family, or the families of): t 
and Ready with which he was ( 1 
nected, and about his writings, 
pictures of him, would be \ ‘4 
welcome to me. I am working © 4 
new edition of his poems and lett 5, 
and am re-writing his life-—A 
WHITAKER, 62, Kingsgate Sii t, 
Winchester, Hampshire. 


BALSARROCH TO-DA‘ 


S1r,—With reference to Mr. R. 
Holmes’s letter (June 28), The Bi 
place of an Arctic Explorer, I beg ° 
correct his statement that Balsarr 4 
is now occupied by farm-workers. “ 
photograph must have been take’ 4 
number of years ago, as the cottag> 1s 
now a ruin and has been for my 
years.—ALEx. Forsytu, Bine, Evie, 
By Stranraer, Wigtownshire. 
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From g.0 to 5.30 ‘number 66’ houses highly 





, qualified personnel. Madam has an appointment. 
There’s no sweeter tobacco PP 


comes from Virginia and no better For a hair style? A matching halo plait or postiche? Scalp 


brand than the ‘ Three Castles ' treatment? Pedicure? A facial? Massage? Manicure? 
W.M. Thackeray—"' The Virginians " 


WILLS’S 


‘) THREE CASTLES” Tien 


CIGARETTES 


Ml 20 for 218 
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ned 
1ca- Bc} 


She is at Steiner’s . . and will be attended by a 














specialist. That goes without saying. 


66 Grosvenor Street, London, W.1. Mayfair 5245/6 
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to Not altogether, perhaps. Then the 
; tried yet up-to-date prescription is a 
life policy with the Scottish Widows’ 
Fund. 
It’s as essential to the smooth 
; running of your career as tyres are 
’ to a motor car. 
; And there’s no waiting list. 
: 
, Write to the Secretary NOW, 
while you remember. 


SCOTTISH WIDOWS’ FUND 


Head Office : 
9 St. Andrew Square, Edinburgh, 2 
London Offices : 
g 28 Cornhill, E.C.3 
ny 17 Waterloo Place, S.W.1 
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THE FOURTEEN Four-light Saloon ex-works £698 
ALVIS LTD., COVENTRY Purchase Tax £194-12-9 
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ARAB HORSE SHOW IMPRESSIONS 


Written and Illustrated by JOHN BOARD 


“\HE Arab Horse Society is to be congratu- 
‘| lated on its enterprise in holding its own 
shows of Arab, Anglo-Arab and part-bred 
stock this year. It is to be hoped that the 
Summer Show, held in the perfect setting of 
Roehampton Polo Ground last month, will be 
the first of many. A finer exhibition of equine 
beauty could not be imagined. Through the 
act vities of the Society since 1918 interest has 
bee . enormously increased in the Arabian, the 
fou dation of the English thoroughbred. For a 
nat on that owes its pre-eminence in breeding 
to t is type our apathy was for many years as 
rem. rkable as it was reprehensible. 
Jwing to the swiftly-changing conditions 
of _‘e in the Nejd and the Yemen and the 
cen al ravages of war we are now in some 
way the guardians of this ancient and glorious 
brec , though the Egyptian Government stud 
is | oducing many fine Arabs. Apart from 
its vious qualities of beauty, courage and 
ou iless endurance, the value of the Arab in 
the mprovement of our native breeds cannot 
be ver-estimated. Accordingly, it is of the 
firs necessity to maintain the perfect type. As 
ar ural effect of our climate, feed and general 
co: tions, so different from the spartan exist- 
en’ of the Arab in his natural habitat, there is 


a t dency towards increase in size. As to this 
the © has been considerable controversy among 
tho = devoted to the cause of the Arab, both 
sid. ‘‘discussing, with no little heat, their 


var us opinions.” 

rhe normal size of the natural Arab can be 
taken as 14°24% hands (for which we have no 
less an authority than the late Mr. Scawen 
Blunt). That some recent examples have been 
definitely “‘up on their legs”’ to the detriment 
of type and have, quite rightly, been passed 
over in the ring has erroneously been taken to 
indicate a prejudice on the count of size. For- 
tunately the Society has put straight the matter 
by a statement and, I hope, we can now forget 
an unfortunate incident. 

The Arab is a horse : his comparative small- 
ness vis-d-vis the thoroughbred is immaterial. 
He lacks the speed of the thoroughbred, pro- 
duced only for speed: but he is a war horse; 





RI HAN, THE ONLY STALLION TO BE SHOWN BOTH IN 
HAND AND UNDER SADDLE, OBJECTS TO THE JUDGE 


MOUNTING HIM 


— Jonn Aeag.) — 





WENTWORTH GOLDEN STAR REMAINS INDIFFERENT TO A COMPETITOR’S 
ADMIRATION OF HIS ROSETTE 


not a racehorse. None the less, he is the fastest - 


unimproved horse in existence. He can, more- 
over, carry up to 18 stone over 300 miles and 
finish as fresh as he started. As a hack he is 
unsurpassed ; he can jump in any company; and, 
should the 14.2 standard be reimposed in polo, 
his value as himself or as a cross in breeding 
ponies will be admitted by all. The definition 
written 1,000 years ago and printed in the 
official programme for the Show is as true to-day 
as when it was written :— é 


Spare is her head and lean, her ears pricked 
close together, 
Her forelock is a net, her forehead a lamp 
lighted 
Illuminating the tribe; her neck curved like 
a palm branch, 
Her withers sharp and clean. .. . 
... Her forelegs are 
twin lances .. . 
Her tail bone borne 
aloft, yet the hairs 
sweep the gravel. 


Physical peculiari- 
ties are the concave fore- 
head, the circular eye- 
socket, one rib and one 
lumbar vertebra fewer 
than any other breed of 
horse, bone of the con- 
sistency of ivory and an 
indestructible foot. And 
above all glorious 
beauty. 

All our thorough- 
bred stock descends from 
the Darley Arabian, the 
Godolphin Arabian and 
the Byerley Arabian. 
In 1881 Mr. James 
Weatherby stated: “A 
recent importation from 
the believed best desert 
strains will, it is hoped, 
when the increase of 
size has been gained by 
training, feeding and 
acclimatisation, give a 
valuable new line of 
blood from the original 
source of the English 
thoroughbred.”’ His in- 
tention was to establish 
a new line of foundation 
stock for the future. 
An example of this work 
was furnished at the 
summer show by Mr. 


T. C. Armitage’s successful entry in the Anglo- 
Arab class for colts, fillies and geldings, Ferry 
Express by Pherozshah (T.B.)—Toy Express 
(Anglo-Arab), who derives from Musket through 
Gainsborough on the sire’s side and through 
Eagle Hawk on the dam’s and with Tetrarch 
blood on both sides. 

Another interesting example in the im- 
provement of our native breeds was furnished 
by the success in the class for Anglo-Arab and 
part-bred Arab stallions of Mrs. H. M. Spencer 
Watson’s Wentworth Golden Star by Went- 
worth Springlight—Wentworth Silver Rose, 
bred by Lady Wentworth at Crabbet. This is 
a perfect type of the superimposition of Arab 
on Welsh blood. The Welsh pony I believe to 
have Arab ancestry dating from Roman times. 
There was also Miss Yule’s brown Anglo-Arab 
mare Lotus II by Le Phare (T.B.)—Razzia 
(Anglo-Arab), a lovely type with a grand front 
and lots of substance, who won handsomely in 
her class with her foal by Radi (Arab) at foot. 

The judging (by Major Aitken and Mr. 
Wynmalen) in the Stallion Championship was 
an extraordinarily difficult task. After the 
keenest competition, Miss G. Yule’s chestnut 
Suvorov (1942) by Rissalix out of that grand 
mare Razina, obtained the verdict over Lady 
Wentworth’s Grey Rakygia (1934), by Naseem 
—Razina, whose progeny had notable success 
in several classes. Suvorov, since winning in 
the three-year-old class in the spring, has come 
on amazingly and, I feel, has a great future. 
These are two glorious animals. Lady Went- 
worth’s fine big grey mare Grey Royal (Raktha 
—Sharima) won in the class for mares and 
maidens (four years and upwards) and these 
repeated her success in the spring show. Here 
is an example of considerable size without the 
least departure from type—a magnificent mare. 
Miss G. Yule’s chestnut mare Shamnar (1939) 
by Nazivi—Razina, with a foal at foot by that 
fine sire Grey Orol, won in her class. The success 
of Razina’s progeny almost equalled that of 
Raktha. In this connection it is interesting to 
recall the former close competition between 
Sainfoin and Algol repeated by their descen- 
dants Suvorov and Raktha. 

It was particularly gratifying to witness the 
success of Mr. William Hay’s Rithan, a golden 
chestnut stallion by Raktha out of Rishna, 
under saddle and judged as a hack. This was 
the only stallion shown in hand whd came into 
the ring under saddle. It was a long day, but 
the time-table was exactly observed, no mean 
feat in the circumstances, and, if the weather 
was less than kind, it was a delightful occasion 
for a reunion of friends and that talk of “‘horse”’ 
of which one never tires. 





Grand stuff this, 


It’s just the drink for a thirsty man. 


COUNTRY 


sir says OLD HETHERS 


No, it isn’t Robinson’s 


Barley Water out of a bottle, though I’m not surprised you 


thought it was. 


It’s made from Robinson’s ‘Patent’ Barley, sold 


in tins. Bless you, no sir, it takes no time to make—just like a pot 


of tea. 
hours. 


You're thinking of that old pearl barley you stewed for 
I agree, sir, we'll all be glad to see the bottled kind back 


again, but don’t go without your barley water in the meantime. 





Barley Water from 


ROBINSON’S 


‘PATENT’ BARLEY 











Vout bY 


THE FLYING DUTCHMAN ? 


HE SAILED THE SEVEN SEAS 
IN SEARCH OF SENTA. 


HIS NAMESAKE OF 1946 SAILS 


THROUGH THE AIR, LINKING LONDON 


WITH EUROPE AND AMERICA. 


” ¥- [. Ay ROYAL DUTCH AIR LINES 


are back on the job, with a service twice daily to and from London and 

Amsterdam. Speedy transport to and from Croydon, and connections at the 

Dutch Terminal with the Capitals of Europe and the Cities of America. 
What more do you ask. 


Enquiries at 202/4, Sloane Street, London, S.W.1 (opposite Knightsbridge Underground Station) or 
phone SLOane 0331. 


If you are not in London, any travel Agent 
will tell you all about our services. 


Gon will remember, wont you? 


LiFE—AvUGUST 2, 


from “‘ The Setting Sun.” 








Traditional quality 


OLD SCOTCH WHISKY 
in original OLD FASHIONED 
FLASK 


Unsurpassed in quality 
restricted in 
distribution by scarcity of 


old stocks 


WILLIAM GRIGOR & SON 
INVERNESS 


although 
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NEW BOOKS 





SELF-PORTRAIT OF 
A MINOR POET 


Reviews by HOWARD SPRING 


DO NOT, as a rule, review poetry, 
I for reasons that I need not go into 

here; but there is an exception to 
be made this week. Mr. G. Rostrevor 
Hamilton is the author of a book called 
James Hurnard (Cambridge University 
Press, 7s. 6d.), with the sub-title 
A Victorian Character, being Extracts 
Hurnard, 
being then sixty years old, began to 
write the poem in 1867, and finished it 
about two years later. These extracts 


from it which Mr. Rostrevor Hamilton . 


now presents cannot be read without 
leaving on the mind the sense that 
Hurnard was, indeed, a ‘‘ character.” 
It is because of this that I review the 
book, rather than because of any 
poetic merit it may possess. In my 
opinion, it possesses none. 

If Hurnard had not been obsessed 
by the notion that he was a poet, and 
one of the greatest at that, he might 
have told his tale in prose. It would 
then, I feel, have had a chance of 
survival as one of the good auto- 
biographies of our language. As it is, 
it sank without trace on publication; 
and now that parts of it are revived it 
will have no more than a “curio” 
interest for a few before going into 
oblivion again. 


LITERARY OBSESSION 

I have rarely come across a more 
interesting example of literary obses- 
sion than this book provides. It is 
not, Heaven knows, a rare condition. 
The number of people one meets in a 
vear’s march who are convinced that 
only some trifling impediment is 
between them and the production of a 
first-rate poem or novel is high indeed. 
Hurnard had the disease in an acute 
form. Although his writing is for the 
most part dullish prose spaced out into 
poetic lines, and, when it rises above 
this level, does not rise far, he is 
capable of this sort of preposterous 
self-satisfaction : 

Perhaps if I had married and been 
happy, 

I never should have written this long 
poem. 

If I had gained, the world would 
then have lost. 

He finishes the book as the year is 
dying. The sun is setting. A ‘“‘ few 
beams of glory ”’ are breaking through, 
but the future holds all its secrets. 
Nothing is given away—not even 

The slightest indication or fore- 
warning 

That this my little book will soon 
come forth 

Into the bleak, cold world, with the 
spring lambs, 

Tremblingly, timidly, 
playfully, 

An English poem unlike any other. 

Poor Hurnard—that last line has 
a twisted grin of truth! But nothing 
could have cured him. He was too 
far gone in the sin and iniquity of 
literary frowardness to see the truth 
if Shakespeare himself had laid it 
before him. ‘“‘ I can write verses,’’ he 
cries, 


innocently, 


So can everybody, 
But who can soar up to the heaven 
of genius? 


And he answers himself : 
None but the poet who is born a 
poet; 


And if lama poet I can do it, 

And I was born a poet, and I know it 

Let me pluck up my spirit manfull , 

I of this dunghill am cock, and I \\j| 
crow. 


IN PRAISE OF BEER 

The poem, if we may call it such, 
is autobiographical. It gives us the 
story of a boy of the poorer end of the 
middle class who spent the grea‘r 
part of his life in the Colchester region 
He became a brewer, and recommends 
his wares as 

Genuine, wholesome and _invigor- 
ating. 
I hope my poetry may prove as good 

His personality appears to hav: 
been suppressed by a dominatin; 
father. He says he was 

Treated at home as if I were a boy 

By my old father, who was risin 
ninety, 

And shunned by my boys becaus 

I was a man. 

He married late in life, upon hs 
father’s death. He was a Quaker, : 
Liberal, a man so soft-hearted that { 
he found worms astray he would pu 
them back in their holes : 

And watch them wriggle in wit 
heartfelt pleasure, 

Praying that God would do as muc 
for me. 

He gives us pictures of the socid 
scene, of well-known men of the time 
of the change coming over the face d 
England. But all these things hav: 
been better done than Hurnard coul 
do them; and the main interest of hii 
book is in the exceptionally frank self 
portrait of a man who thought himsel: 
gifted above his fellows, but wa: 
nothing of the sort. 


PRESENT FOR A PROPHET 
G.B.S. 90, edited by S. Winster 
(Hutchinson, 20s.) is a book containing 
twenty-eight papers, some long anc 
some short, most of them dealing wit! 
an aspect of Mr. G. B. Shaw’s life o1 
work, the whole intended to be a 
present for a good prophet on his 9(tt 
birthday. In addition to the writing 
there are many photographs, and thi s¢ 
pleased me, on the whole, more t!. 1 
the other contents. The reason for 
is that Shaw’s personality and 
attitude to life are more provocat 
than those of anyone else now liv 
and few people can resist being eit 
stung into dissent or charmed 
eulogium. What they write w 
under the influence of either of tl 
varieties of alcohol is apt to be dr: 
enough, and I thought the book 
not free from consequent blemishe 
Few of the contributors have 
the restraint of Sir Max Beerb« 
who sends no more than half a p. ge. 
‘‘T remember also,’ he writes, © 4 
published confession of my own that 
I was always distracted between “wo 
emotions about him (1) a wish that 
he had never been born, (2) a hope 
that he would never die. The frst 
of those two wishes I retract. To the 
second one I warmly adhere. Certainly 
he will live for ever in the conscious- 
ness of future ages. If in one of those 
ages I happen to be reincarnate I shall 
write a reasoned estimate of s me 
aspect of him and his work. ut 
now I merely send him my love.” 
There is, also, a brief letter to Mr. 
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Shaw from Mr. Wells, ending, ‘‘ What- 
ever happens now, we have had a 
pretty good time,” an honest and 
realistic note amid much yearning and 
wambling; and Sidney Webb has the 
fine phrase, referring to his travels 
with Shaw: ‘‘ Everywhere I gained 
something.” 

hus, those who knew Shaw best 
sav least, and say it from the heart; 
but, if you want a lot of dullish writing 
about Shaw’s philosophy and what- 
not, you will find that here, too. 
How: ver, a Ph.D. thesis is a poor idea 
rthday present. 


HE TROLLOPE FAMILY 
ithony Trollope’s swing back 
itto oopularity has now drawn his 
fail. into the limelight. First of all, 
the vels themselves began to find 
new veaders; then there was Mr. 
Mich. -l Sadleir’s book on Trollope and 
‘-k; then came the republication 
lope’s Autobiography; and now 
. merican writers, a mother and 
soa, ) cs. Lucy Poate Stebbins and Mr. 
Rich: -d Poate Stebbins, give us The 
Tvoli bes: The Chronicle of a Writing 

Fam. y (Secker and Warburg, 18s.). 
is not, you see, the story of 
{nt ony: it is the chronicle of his 
fan 'y, and a fascinating chronicle it 
atever way you look at it. There 
3 . story of a young woman who 
ied into a family not unlike the 
Tro!iopes in that almost every member 
fir was a writer. The newcomer was 
so overwhelmed that one day she 
ur'ed an ink-pot at the head of the 
distinguished writer of them all, 
ming with passion : ‘‘ There are 

too many ink-pots in this family ! ”’ 
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Life with the Trollopes must have 
been something like that. Memoirs, 
biographies, autobiographies and fic- 
tion poured in a deep unending stream 
from Trollopian pens. Anthony him- 
self says in his Autobiography that he, 
his mother and his brother Tom wrote 
‘““more books than were probably ever 
before produced by a single family,’’ 
and there were other members of the 
family at it besides these three. 

FASCINATING STORY 

From this angle alone the Trollope 
story is full of fascination unless you 
are of those who wish to hurt ink- 
pots rather than dip into them; and 
there is more to it than that. The 
Trollopes were of such varied char- 
acter, the way life treated them was 
so full of ups and downs, kicks and 
ha’pence, that to read of their careers 
is to savour a rich diversity of human 
comedy. 

These present authors have climb- 
ed out on to all the branches of the 
family tree and mapped the ramifi- 
cations with knowledge and enthu- 
siasm. Some may think the Trollopes 
are being overdone. ‘‘ One only of 
that numerous family, standing a little 
apart, lifts his hand to us in antique 
greeting.”’ That is true enough, and, 
for the sufficient examination of 
Trollope and his work, and the people 
and circumstances affecting both the 
one and the other, I still prefer Mr. 
Michael Sadleir’s shorter, but, as I 
think, more deeply penetrating book 
Nevertheless, insatiably interested as 
I am in all the bye-ways of literary life, 
I have read this one with great enjoy- 
ment. 





AS OTHERS SEE US 
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Under the heading ‘‘ Editorial 


’iices I have never seen. I.— 
‘OUNTRY LiFe,” the above drawing 
v Mr. Robert Scanlan appears in 
the current issue of the Help Your- 
‘ely Magazine. He describes it as a 
pure figment of the imagination, 
‘nd not without justification : we 
lever bait our hooks in the office, 
«nc In any case we never use 
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cockroaches. But we are amused, 
and we thank the magazine for per- 
mission to reproduce the drawing. 

The magazine is the organ of 
the Help Yourself Society, 28, 
Bedford Chambers, Covent Garden, 
W.C.2, which was founded in 1927 
to assist recognised hospitals and 
charities, and which has already 
distributed £650,000. 
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[A Their background is one of rolling moorland 

and sun-flecked glen. Of brown suede and ochre 
calf, with stout ribbed rubber soles, they are 


built to carry you gaily and far. 
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SAXONE SHOE COMPANY LIMITED _ Branches in all large cities 
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Weight and weight-distribution 
of the Field-Marshall Diesel Tractor eliminate wheel-slip to 
a very large extent. But what about those ‘sticky patches’ 
which annoy even the Field-Marshall occasion- ;| 


ally ? What about ‘Heavy Clay’ after a 







downpour ? That’s where the 


Differential Lock comes in. 
When wheel-slip takes place 
you simply pull a hand-lever 
and lock the differential so that the 
whole of the back-axle assembly 


becomes one solid axle. 






The result is a ‘‘crawler’’ effect 
=“ 


———= 







ya Me panall 


/ The File 
gives the answer 


MARSHALL SONS &CO.LTD., 
Gainsborough, Lincs. 


THE MULTI-TOOL WILL HELP 
YOU TO GROW MORE FOOD 





ONE HANDLE—SIX TOOLS—MANIFOLD USES 


Here is the Gardening Set you have dreamed of. One handle, six tools, 
each tool fitted in a few seconds to any one of four positions. The advantages 
are obvious for easy and efficient working. With the Multi-Tool Set you 
can do everything but dig. It is a vital labour-saving combination set, 
which no gardener or allotment holder can afford to be without. For 
Raking .... Hoeing ... . Cultivating ... . Drilling. There are tool heads 
for each purpose. Another advantage is that it is easy to carry the complete 
set to your allotment. 


Handle and Tool Holder 6/- 


Fork Cultivator 3/6 Rake ... «. 4/9 
PRICES: 5-Prong Cultivator ... 5/9 Triangular Hoe os ae 
3-Prong Cultivator ... 4/6 Rectangular Hoe . Wg 


Complete Set 29/9 


Obtainable at IRONMONGERS or STORES or direct from us at same price 
(without handle) carriage paid. C.W.O. 


SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED LEAFLET 


GASCOIGNES (DEPT. 4H) 


ENFIELD WORKS, EVERCREECH, SOMERSET 
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FARMING NOTES 





READY FOR THE 
HARVEST 


LL the wiseacres have been 
saying that corn harvest would 
be a fortnight to three weeks 

later than usual. There is a stage in 
the maturing of wheat when the crop 
seems to stand still, and then it quickly 
turns colour and harvest is upon us. 
In the southern counties some fields of 
wheat will very soon be fit for the 
binder. The temptation will be to cut 
early in order to get the use of a thresh- 
ing machine and qualify for the bonus 
of 1s. 6d. a cwt. to be paid on wheat 
delivered in August and September. 
Too early cutting will not really help. 
The heads will mature better on the 


standing corn, and if the crop is cut 


too early the result is an unnecessarily 
big proportion of immature and 
shrivelled grains when threshing is 
done. The farmer who has worked a 
combine harvester for a season knows 
that he must hold his impatience to get 
started. He gets better results by 
waiting for ten days until his wheat or 
barley is fully ripe and will thresh out 
cleanly. The prudent ones among us 
are already collecting some sacks so as 
to be sure that lack of them does not 
hold up threshing. I can see that the 
millers will be sorely embarrassed by 
the flood of wheat pouring in on them 
at the end of August and during 
September. They are not accustomed 
to handling such a big proportion of 
home-grown wheat, and they will 
indeed be good managers if they can 
keep the flow moving without serious 
wastage. 


Calculations in Calories 


SEE from a Government statement 

that 24 per cent. of the wheat flour 
consumed in this country is the pro- 
duct of home-grown crops. Before the 
war the proportion was only 10 per 
cent., but by 1944 it had risen to 
39 per cent. From 39 per cent. to 
24 per cent. is a sharp drop in one year 
and far from timely just when the 
world as a whole is short of wheat. It 
interested me to see also that home- 
produced supplies of food, excluding 
barley for brewing, amount now to 
39 per cent. of our total supplies calcu- 
lated on a calorie basis. The figure was 
30 per cent. pre-war, and 40 per cent. 
in 1944. The biggest increases result- 
ing from the ploughing of many hun- 
dreds of thousands of acres of grass 
lands are in ‘‘other cereals’? which 
have risen from 32 per cent. to 77 per 
cent., sugar from 23 per cent. to 33 per 
cent., and potatoes from 97 per cent. 
to 100 per cent. Meat production is 
down and so is egg production. 


Buckwheat 


N the local corn-chandler’s shop last 

week I noticed two sacks of buck- 
wheat. There is a ready sale for this as 
poultry food off the ration at a price 
that must be satisfactory to all who 
handle buckwheat, including even the 
backyard poultry-keeper, who is so 
glad to get some grain for his hens that 
the price is a minor consideration. I 
made some enquiries about buckwheat, 
as it occurred to me that this might be 
a very profitable and useful crop to 
grow. Before the war, I remember, 
we grew a few acres adjoining a wood, 
and it helped to keep the pheasants at 
home. I have discovered that the 
growing of buckwheat is controlled 
by the Buckwheat and Canary Seed 
(Control of Cultivation) Order. Those 
who want to grow buckwheat, beyond 
a small patch in the garden, must get 
the consent of the local War Agricul- 
tural Committee. There is no maxi- 
mum price fixed. Why a free market 
should be left is not quite clear. Prices 
are fixed for almost all other farm 
crops even if the quantity grown is 
small. Still, I am not one to invite 
further controls. 


Threshing Returns 


NE tiresome control which i 

re-instituted is the Thr. ino 
Order, which requires all of us to ake. 
returns showing the quantit of 
wheat, barley and rye we thres!: |; 
by week. We have been free fro, , this 
form-filling exercise during th: ast 
year. So far as I can judge liti — yse 
was ever made of the inform -tign 
given by threshing contractor. and 
farmers. It was a paper check t+ get 
a full proportion of the grain mar) ted 
and no more than the official allow. ance 
of tailings at threshing kept on the 
farm for poultry feeding. I suppose 
that the Order did serve to impress on 
farmers the need for marketing {oy 
human consumption the _hishes: 
possible proportion of their crop, by 
I doubt whether the returns wer 
analysed. I do not remember an; 
prosecution of a farmer for making a 
inaccurate return. Perhaps Whitelid] 
now intends to establish a 
statistical branch to take charge. 


be 


new 


Dried Potatoes 


N account has now been given jy 
Ovaltine Research Laboratores 

of experiments to test the effect of 
replacing cereals by dried potatoes in 
the feeding of dairy cattle and poulty 
A group of four pedigree Jersey cows 
went on to winter rations in which tie 
cereals were gradually replaced y 
dried potato slices. Milk yields aad 
fat estimations were compared with 
the results obtained from a controlled 
group of similar cows. The conclusia 
reached was that it is possible + 
replace the whole of the cereals ky 
dried potatoes without diminishing the 
milk yield or its food value. Tle 
flavour of the milk was not affected, 
and the cows remained in excellert 
health. A similar experiment 
poultry showed that up to 40 per cent 
of the ration can be replaced by drie! 
potatoes without affecting the health 
rate of growth, or egg productior 
These are interesting facts to knov 
now. Presumably they were known t) 
the Ministry of Agriculture some time 
ago, but the possibility of getting mor 
potatoes grown under contrac: 
especially for drying to replace cerea’s 
in livestock feeding, cannot hav 


occurred to those in authority at 55, 
Whitehall. 
A Straight Hind Leg 

R. W. A. STEWART, the Prin 

cipal of the Northamptonshir 
Farm Institute, made an inte~-sting 
remark at the cattle demonstr« ion 0! 
Mr. A. J. Quig’s Ayrshires at Br: mley, 
Surrey. Mr. Stewart said the »oints 
he always looked for in an Ayrshire 
were depth of rib, good straigh: »ack, 
strong loin and a straight hii: leg. 
It was always necessary to be © hiné 
leg conscious’? because this ~.as 4 


common weakness in Ayrshi: It 


had a marked effect on the life f the 
cow and her ability to get a’ ut m 
search of good grazing. Wit! 1igh- 
yielding herds, by the time a cv has 
produced, say, 2,000 gallons, ti: hind 
legs may begin to weaken. W_ have 
not yet learned how to feec igh- 
yielding cows so that they donc raw 
upon the minerals in their own | dies. 
The resulting weakness may ‘how 
itself in the hind leg and then t..* cow 
becomes a liability rather th a0 
asset. Such points are all-impor ..1t” 
these days when we all aim at ©:: nll- 
ating disease from our herds. The 
more progress we make in riddin, our 
cattle of tuberculosis, abortion and 
mastitis, which shorten their useful 


lives, the more important it is to 
develop the type which will keep hale 
and hearty on their legs for the full 
span. CINCINNATUS. 
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THE ESTATE MARKET 











“HE invariable success of offers 
under the hammer is tempting 
ywners to suggest higher 

eserves at auction, though it is 

ardiy necessary, in view of the very 
isf.ctory realisations which are 
effected everywhere. 


rHE COUNTESS OF 
OUTHESK’S HOME 


offer of £20,000 has been 
epted for Updown Hill House, 
ham, the Surrey residence of 
Countess of Southesk. The 
, 33 acres, adjoins Sunning- 
f course. The net rateable 
value £254 a year. Messrs. Jackson 
itops ad Staff acted for the trustees. 
L tle Hampden Manor, Great 
Misser en, has been bought by a 
Jient £ Messrs. Knight, Frank and 
Rutle before the auction. Messrs. 
ind Co. and Messrs. Pretty and 
sted for the vendor. The 
n the Chiltern Hills, stands 
above sea level. 
‘thfield Lodge and 45 acres, 
ring, have been sold by Messrs. 
nd Warner and Messrs. F. L. 
and Co. For Lord Leven and 
» the former firm has disposed 
1, Sussex Square. 


EAST ANGLIAN SALES 


'} I beautiful Essex _ seat, 
Kraxted Park, Witham, has been 
Messrs. Knight, Frank and 
Rutley. The Georgian house stands 
in the midst of 500 acres, overlooking 
the estuary of the Blackwater. The 
venue of lime trees is unsurpassed 
in the country. The red brick wall 
surrounding the park is three miles 
long. Peter Du Cane bought Braxted 
Park in or about the year 1750, and 
ie substituted the existing house 
for one that had been built by the 
D'Arcy family of St. Osyth Priory 
during the reign of Charles I. 

Bredfield House estate, just over 
200 acres, at Woodbridge, has been 
sold in lots for £14,020 by Messrs. 
Hampton and Sons and Messrs. 
Robert Bond and Sons at Ipswich. 
The house is mainly Georgian, but 
there are portions of Elizabethan 
rigin. 

A Fen farm, 344 acres, at Upwell, 
ith house and buildings, has been 
ld with possession for £34,000. 


WAR DAMAGE CLAIMS 

NEMY action by aerial bombing, 

as distinguished from the effect 
{ drifting mines on the seashore, 
eased in March 1945, and it is felt 
that the time has come to hasten the 
lelivery of claims for war damage. 
‘here has been an opportunity to 
iscertain if damage has been done, 
and if so how much. Accordingly it 
has been decided that after September 
next claimants will have to explain 
and justify delay in claiming, and 
that a much more stringent investi- 
gation will be made into every claim 


“than has hitherto been the rule. 


Bona fide claimants who have per- 
laps misdirected their claims or have 
not had a full official acknowledgment 
of rece ipt from the War Damage 
Commission should renew their appli- 
‘ations at once, obtaining and using 
forin Cl for the purpose. 


RURAL RESIDENTIAL 
FREEHOLDS 


ROUNDS of 8 acres, adjacent to 
P the Devil’s Punch Bowl, lend 
keauty to the modern freehold at 
Hindhead, Surrey, called Highcombe 
Edge, which is one of about 20 sales 
by Harrods Estate Offices. Another 
Prop:rty, of which Mr. Frank D. 
James, “the manager of the Offices, 
las >ersonally prepared particulars, 
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RISING RESERVES 
EXCEEDED 


is the Tudor house at Chelsworth, 
near Lavenham, Suffolk, and 7 acres, 
also sold by them. Other sales are of 
Heathfield House and almost 3 
acres on the outskirts of Maidstone; 
Collyers, 16 acres, at Dagnall, Berk- 
hamsted, surrounded by National 
Trust holdings; Stanmuir, near Hay- 
ward’s Heath, a modern house con- 
taining rooms in which timber from 
old ships has been artistically worked 
in; Warren Wood, over 5 acres, at 
Ashtead; Culvers, 35 acres, at Much 
Hadham, in grounds that are inter- 
sected by the little Hertfordshire river, 
Ash; Pipers Corner, Chesham Bois; 
Hill Farm House and 24 acres at 
Waltham St. Lawrence, a few miles 
from Wokingham; Jesmond, nearly 2 
acres, at Haslemere; as well as many 
other houses of a range of price from 
£6,000 to £18,000 and outer-suburban 
freeholds. 


OWNERSHIP AND TENANCY 


ERHAPS owing to the alteration 

of the general social and economic 
structure the Report of the Royal 
Commission on Welsh Land now 
possesses mainly historic interest 
rather than practical information and 
suggestions as to the present and 
future of ownership and tenancy in 
the Principality. But there are many 
other old blue books bearing on real 
property in its many aspects that 
would repay a close study. Looking 
through over a hundredweight of 
these publications a few days ago, 
we came upon the “Report of the 
Departmental Committee appointed 
by the Board of Agriculture and 
Fisheries to inquire into the position 
of tenant farmers on the occasion of 
any change in the ownership of their 
holdings, and to consider whether 
any legislation on the subject is 
desirable.”’ Although so much has 
been fundamentally changed since 
1912, when that report was issued, it 
is rich in essential truths as to owner- 
ship and tenancy, giving the con- 
sidered evidence of many of the 
leading estate agents of that period 
and the views of the members of 
the Committee, who included Mr. 
(afterwards Sir) Howard Frank and 
Mr. H. Trustram Eve. 


CALL FOR LEASEHOLD 
ENFRANCHISEMENT 


NOTHER careful and laborious 

enquiry comes to mind in con- 
nection with a revival of an almost 
forgotten agitation to bring about 
leasehold enfranchisement. The 
Attorney-General has just been asked 
‘‘whether he proposes to take steps 
making it compulsory for ground 
landlords to sell the freehold at a fair 
price to the householder where this is 
desired.’’ His reply revealed a full 
appreciation of the difficulties : ‘“The 
question has been the subject of 
consideration on many occasions. It 
raises highly controversial issues as 
to the freedom of parties to contract.”’ 
The proposal, therefore, could not be 
included in the legislative programme. 
For the time being it would seem that 
the subject, which was exhaustively 
discussed years ago, is to be let alone. 
It concerns chiefly occupiers of urban 
houses and business premises, although 
also some quite considerable country 
properties. Without attempting to 
restate the arguments for and against 
leasehold enfranchisement, the doubt 
may be expressed whether, con- 
sidering the financial position and 
prospects of a vast number of tenants, 
they would wish to change their 
status as rent-payers for that of 
landlords and to pay a great deal of 
money for that frequently doubtful 
privilege. ARBITER. 
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BY APPOINTMENT 
AGRICULTURAL ENGINEERS 
TO H.M. THE KING 


JOHN WILDER LTD. 
READING 


Telephone READING 3204 


MAKERS OF THE FAMOUS 


4 WILDER “ CUTLIFT ’’ FOR SILAGE AND 
GRASS DRYING. “A CLEAR FIELD IN ONE 
OPERATION.” 


4 WILDER “PITCH-POLE,’’ THE COMBINE 
CULTIVATOR FOR GRASS AND ARABLE 

















THE NAME WITH THE FAME 


i EN ri MA 
MAKERS OF LIGHTWEIGHT 
AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS 


THE COOPER-STEWART ENGINEERING CO., LTD., 57, GROSVENOR ST., LONDON, W.! 
Telephone : Mayfair 7162/5 
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Tweed suit with long 
double - breasted jacket 
fastening high and invert- 
ed pleats set in a panel in 
the skirt. (Right) Camel 
coat with raglan sleeves to 
slip on over a suit. Aqua- 
scutum. Hats from Scotts 


A handbag for a tailor- 
made in_ calf, from 
Debenham and Freebody 


sun-hats, travelling clothes, accessories and gadgets. Alluring 

posters invite one abroad, and the new issue of thirty coupons (with 
promises of more to come) invites one to spend. Swim-suits are the 
biggest problem for holiday-makers—they exist but only in minute 
numbers and shoe queues continue, but the shops are filling up and the 
tweeds, air-travel bags, suitcases and leather goods of all kinds for which 
England is so famous are appearing once more. 

Canvas intended for the war in the East, proofed against water, fire, 
oil, and every known insect is being shown by Debenham and Freebody for 
some light, strong, elegant suitcases and bags. The canvas is in a dark 
fern green, and the bags and cases are bound and strapped with russet 
leather. They are strong and neat, made in two or three sizes for cases 


I ONDON is in a buoyant mood, with the shops full of holiday dresses, 
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Photograph: ANTHONY BUCKLEY 
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~ TRAVELLING 


Concertina beret 





in felt 
Were et the new ph 
McCracken and Deuen, 


4 





STUDIO J, 


and bolster bags that have two zips running to the centre 
also for an enormous “‘gondola”’ bag, useful for packing fur 
coats, rugs, pillows and soon. The famous “ Answer”’ b.g is 
also at Debenham and Freebody’s. This is a squashy ca:\vas 
bag with stiffened ends that pull up so that dresses and 
blouses can be packed flat at the bottom. It then s) «ps 
over and is carried like the ordinary air-travel bag. An: her 
good idea is a 24-inch zipped bag with pockets either e: for 
putting in last-minute oddments required on the jou ‘cy. 
Another has a 944-inch base which just holds men’s __ irts 
folded flat. A few hide suitcases are appearing again, on- 
structed on specially light frames with the beautiful | wish 
of pre-war days. There are also canvas bags of all zes 
bound with pig-grained hide with the luggage label ins on 
the side. Handbags in brown and black crocodile hav’ big 
pockets at the back for passports, etc., and handles. * me 
are shaped like a Victorian Gladstone bag, others flat nd 
lined with suéde. 

The smartest travellers are those who stick to a colour scheme 1d 
simply-cut clothes. Colours can be striking, and one really dashing : 2m 
such as a boldly striped tweed coat or a vivid plastic mackintosh « pe 
can be carried off with success, but it is the grey or mushroom brown : ut 
that emerges freshest of all after a long journey, and the turbans ©. 
bonnets that are easiest to cope with. 


RAVELLING coats look voluminous, with their big back flares of 
deep, unpressed pleats compressed to a tiny waist by a broad stud led 
leather belt. They have collars so tiny as to be a mere narrow ‘ll, 
important looking sleeves, melon-shaped to a tight wristband, or straight 
and wide at the cuff when they can be worn wrist-length or folded back 
almost to the elbow. The striped ones and the tweeds woven in immense 
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OR 
EARLY 
AUTUMN 


JACKET IN 
BARATHEA 


pastel shades of 
PEACH, YELLOW 
& BLUE 

(12 Coupons) £11 
OFF-WHITE GOAT 


in CUMBERLAND 
MOHAIR 16 


(18 Coupons) — Gns. 
Coats.. Ground Floor 














MARSHALL @& SNELGROVE *LONDON, \ 


THEe FAMOUS -NAMEr? FOR? QUALITY 
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|| Peler French 


Blouses & Skirts 
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_ JoK CONNOR 1"? Princess Howse, Eastcastle St, LONDON W.1 
: i ae) | will bring the name of your nearest retailer 


right eee se oS : i 
b ack RENCH SPORTSWEAR LTD (Wholesale), 29, BRUTON ST., LONDON, W.1. iB 
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shepherd’s checks have great dash, 
some in brilliant mixed pastels, others 
in tones of silver grey or mushroom. 
Reversible tweeds save coupons, are 
lovely in mixed neutrals with the plaid 
placed inside and banding pockets and 
revers. Oatmeal and sand-coloured 
tweeds are shown for some luxurious- 
looking travel coats trimmed with 
mink or lynx. The tweeds are pliable, 
soft to handle, and woven in intricate 
self-coloured basket and Greek key 
patterns. Jacqmar show matching 
Scotch coating tweeds—a herring-bone 
in two colours so close in tone that the 
overall effect is almost solid, and the 
same tones are used again with two I 
contrasts for a 
diagonal woven in 
bands of colour. One 
lovely scheme has 
the herring-bone in 
tobacco brown and 
muted olive green, 
the stripe in the 
same brown and 
green plus’ cherry 
and pinky beige. It 
is these _ striped 
tweeds and these odd 
mixtures of olive and 
yellow greens with 
browns that are 
newest among the 
autumn tweeds. 
Jacqmar are also featuring diagonal tweeds in mixed colours, a lovely 
combination is petunia with maroon, also a copper with maroon which 
gives‘a burnished effect. Shetlands for suits are in a hopsack woven with 
a bird’s-eye effect. For New York, tweed coats, as voluminous as many 
pleats can make them, are being ordered in rough homespun tweeds in 
pale pastels, misty grey-blues, cyclamen, oyster, pale sulphur green. 

The skirt and blouse is the rage of the moment. The skirt can be cut 
like a dirndl in striped patterned material and the blouse short-sleeved 
and white or in one of the popular clear pastels. Or the skirt can be 


She 
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strictly tailored in 
navy linen with a 
scarlet or white 
blouse and a broad 
scarlet belt embroi- 
ered like a peasant’ 
matched by sandal 
In Switzerland th: 
smartest women ai¢ 
wearing long-sleeve | 
white or sail-rej 
shirts and rolling tl: 
sleeves up above th: 
arm. Belts ar: 
broad and gaudy; s) 
are sun-glasse; 
which are often set 
in plastic flower: 
For the South of 
France, Heim is 
showing very brie 
beach skirts, sun-ray 
pleated all round and 
white linen shorts 
laced with scarlet, 
with brassiére tops 
to match. Over 
these he puts a 
butcher blue and 
white striped beach 
coat, knee-length, 
sleeveless, with the stripes worked horizontally for the coat, and verti- 
cally for the epaulettes, and big patch pockets. For dancing in the Casino 
he makes an immense white piqué skirt, all gores, puts it with a strapless 
top in broad cherry and green stripes, and over it a white bolero with 
deep turn-back cuffs above the elbow. 

New prints for making these wide evening skirts for dancing, and 
dirndls for day-time include the Jacqmar creation called Vignobles, a 
dramatic design of vine leaves printed on a heavy canvas type of rayon. 
This is shown in cobalt blue with turquoise, salmon pink and azure, 
cerise and turquoise. It is a bold pattern, extremely effective for hot 
sunshine, perfect for the evening skirts that Pierre Balmain is showing, 
gored from the neat waist like an Edwardian’s, and immensely 
wide at the hem. P.. Joyce REYNOLDs. 


1.—Brown calf court shoes with the 
new high heel 


2.—Court shoe with peeper toe and 
punched roll, in tan, black or navy 


3.—Black doeskin with a curved top 
cut to give a slimming line. All three 
Russell and Bromley 
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CR O S ™ \\ O R D N oO e $ 6 yo 1 and 5. Where men were merry and lived al 
a ‘ fresco (8, 6) 
Two guineas will be awarded for the first correct solution opened. Solutions . 1 ee te 
a . ‘aened ‘canes must reach “Crossword No. 862, Country Lire, 9% Itis Irish to put the stack on the tree (8) 
2-10, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C.2,’’ not later than the 10, How fitty stone can be lifted (6) 
first post on Thursday, August 8, 1946. 1.¢ ’ ig ot d 8 
ye Note.—This Competition does not apply to the United States. . Compress and you may get some drops (8) 
“ ar 5 ¥ 12. “ Iam Sir—— 
' . 4 “ And when I ope my lips let no dog bark ” 
C —Shakespeare (6) 
14. Rain to cool (anagr.) (10) 
\ 18. Too many contingents? On the contrary, th: 
q ° results of constant withdrawals (10) 
. . 22. Did not get through (6) 
When old friends meet, the occasion Ss Mahia Git dels tc dion th 
is doubly blessed if Old Angus is " 12 24. Vegetable to be seen in an excellent illustr 
tion (6) 
wer “a well. For the warm 3 25. More than a plant, a weed (8) 
geniality of this fine liqueur 26 and 27. Trieste, for example (10, 4) 
Scotch whisky—like fm 14 sai 
friendship itself — % - od id 1. Thus what came from Honiton is always 
has been matured comfort (6) | 
1 — “ 
and mellowed 2. Street of fur (6) 
1g 20 21 3. The Reverend Septimus Harding (6) 
over many 4. Not the usual kind of table (10) 
years. 22 23 6. Eruption (8) 
: 7. The kind of person who picks and chooses (¢ 
8. Very large nails, size Xd. (8) 
13. The Primavera is his (10) 
” ad 15. The player can belong to it and it can belon: 
to the player (4, 4) 
16. Novice emerging from a green bin (8) 
2b 27 17. Evade his because it may become sticky (8) 
19. His proposal was evidently accepted (6) 
20. Spanish range, American state (6) 
A NOBLE Name 21. Itis all a question of one’s standing (6) 
i i€ 
SCOTCH — (Mr., Mrs., etc.) 
le ‘. ;: 
Gentle as a lamb cs The winner of Crossword No. 860 is 
Mr. G. A Tomlin, 
SOLUTION TO NO. 861. The winner of this Crossword, the clues of which 
appeared in the issue of July 26, will be announced next week. Hasketon, 
ACROSS.—1, Scatterbrained; 8, Spirit; 9, Notable; 12, Este; 13, Passen- ; 
gers; 15, Salic; 16, Calabria; 17, Gun; 18, Overlord; 20, Track; 23, Re- Nr. Woodbridge, 
assemble; 24, Tear; 26, Prevail; 27, Rueful; 28, Simple interest. DOWN.— 
2, Capitol; 3, Tarn; 4, Entrap; 5, Bandsman; 6, Attendants; 7, Deer- Suffolk. 
stalkers; 10, Blear; 11, Seismographs; 14, Eccleshall; 16, Cud; 17, Grimaldi; 
O.A.2e 19, Erase; 21, Avenues; 22, Claret; 25, Wear. 








CONDITIONS OF SALE AND SUPPLY : This periodical is sold subject to the following conditions, namely, that it shall not, without the written consent of the publishers first given, be lent 
re-sold, hired out of otherwise disposed of by way of Trade except at the full retail price of 1/6 and that it shall not be lent, re-sold, hired out or otherwise disposed of in a mutilated condition 
or in any unauthorised cover by way of Trade; or affixed to or as part of any publication or advertising, literary or pictorial matter whatsoever. 
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This dressy suit 
by Hershelle 
is in black 
Wool Boucle 
Georgette 
trimmed with 
Russia Braid 
embroidery. 


for the name 
HERSHEILLE 
on the label. 
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SHEETS - PILLOWCASES 

TOWELS - FLANNELETTES ’ 
WINCETTES- DRESS GOODS 
SHIRTINGS- FURNISHINGS 
UTILITY FABRICS - ETC. 


MORROCKSES, CREWOSONW & CO PRESTOM, MANCHESTER. 8 
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